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WHAT IS HAPPENING 


FRANCE AND U. S. CLASP HANDS 


IVE hundred polite words issued 

jointly by the President of the United 
States and the “President of the Council 
of Ministers of France” (Premier Laval 
to you) represented the net profit of the 
first official meeting on American soil of 
the chief executives of the two great re- 
publics. 


The four days of almost continuous dis- 
cussion between President Hoover and 
M. Laval were punctuated by a moderate 
amount of pomp and circumstance, state 
dinners, 19-gun salutes, intertwined tri- 
color and stars and stripes, and sightsee- 
ing trips to Arlington, Mt. Vernon, and 
the Empire State tower. But the real re- 
sults of the visit are secreted in the 
hearts of the two statesmen, upon whose 
intimate conversations in the historic Lin- 
coln study of the White House a restless 
and anxious world is hanging for a ray 
of hope. The cautious tone of their state- 
ment was probably necessary because of 
the existence in both countries of large 
groups with strongly nationalistic opin- 
ions who would object to real conces- 
sions. Both the President and the Premier 
have to contend with blocs in Parliament 
and Congress critical of their respective 
foreign policies. It is more than likely 
that there were subjects, such as a “secur- 
ity pact”, on which they agreed to dis- 
agree, knowing that no amount of discus- 
sion could harmonize their two positions. 

“Tt has not been our purpose”, said the 
joint statement, “to engage in commit- 
ments binding our governments”. This 
safeguard was evidently to satisfy those 
on both sides of the ocean who feared 
that Messrs. Laval and Hoover had a 
treaty of some kind up their sleeves. On 
the positive side, they covered three main 
subjects: 


(1) Disarmament. No agreement or 
program, other than a “joint purpose” 
that the 1932 conference “will not fail to 
take advantage of its opportunity”. 


(2) Debts and Reparations. Before 
the end of the one-year moratorium, 
“some agreement may be necessary cover- 
ing the period of the depression”. No 
conditions for reduction were announced. 
The initiative must come from “the Euro- 


pean powers principally concerned,- 


within the framework of the agreements 
existing prior to July 1, 1931”. In non- 
diplomatic language, this means that Ger- 
Many, as she has a right to under the 
terms of the Young Plan, must tell the 
llies she cannot return to her former 
schedule of payments after the mora- 
torilum, and ask for a reduction. Where- 


upon an international committee of ex- 
perts will be appointed to survey her 
financial condition and decide what she 
shall pay, if anything. 

(3) Economic confidence. France and 
U. S. both intend to maintain the gold 
standard and to “study methods for the 
maintaining of stability in international 
exchange”. (It is believed that Premier 
Laval suggested to French bankers that 
the recent withdrawals of gold from the 
U. S. by French creditors which had 
started wild rumors that America might 
slip off the gold standard, should be dis- 
couraged. At any rate, the movement has 
practically stopped.) 


The White House parleys were inter- 
preted in France, at least, as a victory for 
Premier Laval. The one clear decision, 
that the moratorium should not be ex- 
tended and that the Young Plan should 
be the basis of any revision of repara- 
tions, was strictly in line with the French 
policy. France is pleased that her domi- 
nant position in Europe has at last been 
acknowledged and that no further steps 
toward a settlement will be taken without 
first consulting her—a mistake which for 
a time threatened to deadlock the mora- 
torium negotiations last June. 


As to scaling down the debts 50 per 
cent, as Laval is reported to have pro- 
posed, President Hoover did not commit 
himself, but he is generally expected to 
make some proposal for reduction to 
Congress this winter. The next step, how- 
ever, has been“ put up to Germany. 
Thomas W. Lamont, Morgan partner, 
whose opinions have great influence at 
Washington, has urged Germany to for- 
get treaty revisions for the time being, 
and ask France directly for a reduction 
in reparations. Reports from Berlin indi- 
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cate that Chancellor Bruening will soon 
do that very thing. 

A sensation was caused during the 
Hoover-Laval talks by an interview given 
to French newspapermen by Senator 
Borah, famed Insurgent and chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
Borah declared outspokenly for absolute 
cancellation of both reparations and war 
debts. He insisted, however, that no 
permanent peace or disarmament will 
come in Europe until the irritations of 
the Versailles Treaty are allayed by some 
settlement of the Polish Corridor, the Up- 
per Silesian question, and the Hungarian 
boundary with Czechoslovakia which will 
satisfy Germany and the defeated coun- 
tries. His views were naturally hailed 
with joy in Germany, but were considered 
in bad taste in most other quarters. Pre- 
mier Laval held several conversations 
with him and they parted good friends. 
though unable to agree. 


SALVAGING THE RAILROADS 


Last June the railroads of the country 
petitioned the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that they be allowed to charge a 
flat increase of 15 per cent in all freight 
rates. Now the Commission has handed 
down its decision. It refused to grant the 
increased rates. Instead it proposed a 
plan of its own. It said to the railroads, 
in effect: 

“We will allow you to increase freight 
rates on certain classes of products until 
March 31, 1933. These goods include 
such heavy and bulky materials as coal. 
ore, stone, lumber, pig iron, crude oil. 
cement, etc., but not manufactured prod- 
ucts or such basic crops as grain, flour, 
cotton, potatoes, and live stock. These in- 
creases, we calculate, will bring in an 
additional $100,000,000 to $125,000,000 a 
year for the railroads. But you cannot 
treat this sum like any other profits. You 
must set it aside in a separate fund or 
pool, out of which the smaller and weaker 
railroads that are now in danger of bank- 
ruptcy shall be granted enough, and only 
enough, to make up the necessary inter- 
est payments on their bonds. And if there 
is anything left after that, you can divide 
it up between you in proportion to your 
relative earnings.” 

Now why is this decision important? 
What is back of it? And how does a 
body called the Interstate Commerce 
Commission come to hold the power of 
life and death over the railroads? 

Probably at least 75,000,000 of the 
122,000,000 people in the United States 
have a stake, and a big stake, in the fate 
of the railroads. Not just because they 
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occasionally take a train ride. An army 
of employees and their families—some 
6,000,000 people directly dependent on 
railroad wages, for the railroads, next to 
farming, are the largest employers of 
labor; a horde of owners of railroad 
stocks; every holder of a life insurance 
policy; and every depositor in a savings 
bank, would be seriously affected by a 
financial collapse of the railroads. Rail- 
road bonds have always been considered 
“gilt-edged” investments, ranking with 
public utilities, high-class industrial 
stocks, and first mortgages on good real 
estate. They are preferred investments 
for savings banks and insurance com- 
panies under the laws of almost every 
state, and in New York 35 of the leading 
railroads are in danger of being dropped 
from the list of legal investments because 
they have not been able to earn 1.5 times 
their fixed charges during five of the last 
six years. Unless the railroads get some 
help soon, they are doomed. 

Two causes have contributed to the 
present serious falling-off in railway in- 
come: competition and the depression. 
The growth of inland waterways, coastal 
shipping, and especially of bus and truck 
transportation, without the regulation 
that hampers the railroads, has seriously 
cut into freight traffic, while the automo- 
bile and airplane have dealt a deathblow 
to passenger traffic. New means of dis- 
tributing fuels, notably the conversion of 
coal into electric power for transmission 
through high-tension wires, and the net- 
work of pipe lines for crude oil, have 
tended to eliminate long railroad hauls. 

As for the depression, naturally any 
large falling off in manufactures and 
sales is reflected in the volume of freight. 
Net operating income of Class I railroads 
has fallen 37 per cent this year below that 
of 1930, itself a poor year. 

The I. C. C., however, believes that the 
railroads are no worse off than other 
kinds of business, and that all will recover 
together. A 15 per cent rate increase 
now, when prices in general are falling 
heavily would be entirely illogical and 
would probably have the effect of driving 
shippers to other carriers. Passenger 
fares are already as high as the traffic 
will bear, and no attempt will be made 
to raise them. Since the war, when the 
government ran the railways, they have 
operated under the Transportation Act 
of 1920, which gave the Commission large 
powers in the determination of rates and 
in control of mergers. The Commission 
itself set 534 per cent as a fair return on 


the value of their properties, but even 
in the most prosperous years they have 
failed to reach this. 

The Commission’s proposal, like the 
President’s bank pool, is an effort to 
strengthen the weak roads at the expense 
of the strong. Naturally the strong ones 
are not enthusiastic about the idea. Some 
declare it illegal and “communistic”. The 
railroad executives have appointed a com- 
mittee to deal with the commission on its 
plan. They want the plan modified so 
that the additional earnings will be 
merely a loan to the weaker roads, instead 
of an outright gift. But it is probable 
that the interests of the banks, insurance 
companies, and investing public will ulti- 
mately force them to accept it. Either 
they must all stand together, or there 
will be a string of railroad bankruptcies, 
with bad effects on the whole business 
situation. The roads now wish to cut 
wages 10 or 15 per cent, like other great 
industries, but the powerful brotherhoods 
of railroad workers will oppose this. 


HOOVER WEIGHS PHILIPPINES 


Write down another chapter head in 
the story of the Philippines. Secretary 
of War Patrick J. Hurley, who went to 
Manila for a look areund as the personal 
representative of the President (Schol., 
Oct. 3), is home and has laid before his 
chief the findings on which the Admin- 
istration’s Philippine policy will be based. 
His report has not yet been published, 
but a statement issued by Mr. Hoover 
after a lengthy Cabinet session on the 
Philippines gives some suggestion of the 
way his mind is working. 

Secretary Hurley brought with him a 
resolution, passed by the Philippine Leg- 
islature during his stay in the Islands, 
demanding complete and immediate inde- 
pendence. The President, without reply- 
ing directly to this memorial, admitted 
that independence has been promised di- 
rectly or indirectly by every President 
since the Spanish-American War, but 
that “the problem is one of time”. He de- 
clared, however, that economic independ- 
ence must be attained before political in- 
dependence can be successful. If the 
Islands were freed tomorrow, he said, the 
government revenues and the entire eco- 
nomic life of the Islands would collapse. 

It is now believed that the President 
may recommend to Congress freedom for 
the Philippines at the end of some fixed 
period, perhaps ten years, during which 
a program of gradual adjustment of the 
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Islands’ economic life will be carried on, 
with reciprocal rights for the United 
States and the Philippines to tax each 
others’ products. Some variation of this 
plan, perhaps with a plebiscite in the 
Islands at the end of the period of proba. 
tion, seems almost certain to be adopted 
by Congress in the near future, because 
of the growing sentiment favoring inde. 
pendence on account of the competition 
of Philippine products now admitted 
duty-free. 


CAPONE GETS LIMIT 


Al Capone has reached the end of the 
trail. The bulky gang-_leader who lorded 
it over Chicago with his beer and other 
rackets for eleven years is about to spend 
an equal period in the drab obscurity of 
the Federal Penitentiary at Leavenworth, 
Kansas. That was the total sentence im. 
posed on him by Federal Judge James 
H. Wilkerson at Chicago, after a jury 
had found the gangster guilty of 
evading income tax on five out of twenty. 
three counts. In addition, Capone must 
pay a fine of $50,000, the costs of the trial. 
and a good round sum in back taxes, all 
of which will total at least $287,000. Part 
of the sentence is for contempt of court 
and must be served in the Cook County 
Jail. If he gets the usual time off for good 
behavior, Capone will have to serve about 
7% years. 

His attorneys are still using every tech- 
nical trick to get him admitted to bail 
while an appeal is pressed even to the 
U. S. Supreme Court, but the Judge has 
refused to be intimidated, has sentenced 
Capone’s lieutenants for perjury, and 
there is little likelihood that any higher 
court will reverse his rulings. 


NAVAL HOLIDAY ACCEPTED 


America will join whole-heartedly with 
the other governments of the world in the 
movement initiated by the League of Na- 
tions for a one-year naval armament holi- 
day to begin November 1, before the 
February conference assembles. Secre- 
tary Stimson so stated in a note to Geneva. 
The holiday applies only to new ships not 
yet laid down, but will not affect the 
building of eleven destroyers now under 
construction. : 

The conflict between the President and 
the “big navy” advocates has deepened. 
When.the Navy Department, at the Presi- 
dent’s orders, presented a budget cutting 


(Concluded on page 31) 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, court of last resort on railroad rates, mergers, and policy, in session at their Washington office. 
Commissioner Ezra Brainerd, Jr., the present Chairman, is the center man of the eleven 























GREAT BRITAIN---National Government 
Wins ont Victory, Crushes Labor 


3 GERMANY---Bruening Triumphs 
in Reichstag, Agrees with Italy 




















6 LATIN AMERICA---Elections or Coups 
Stir Argentine, eee Peru, Mexico 
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MANCHURIA---Japan Rejects League 
Demands, Insists on Direct Negotiation 





5 SPAIN---Church Prays for Recon- 
Giliation; Socialists in Saddle 








CYPRUS---British Colony Rebels, 
Seeking Union with Greece 
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(1) TORIES SNOW UNDER LABOR 





The New House of Commons 
NATIONAL GOVERNMENT PARTIES 
New 
Conservatives 
National Liberals .... 
National Labor .... 
independents 


I okcccsssscdecsspcccstieass 553 
OpposiTION PartTIES 


Lloyd George Liberals .... 
New Party (Mosley) 
Irish Independents 


276 
615 
308 











POPULAR uprising at the polls, de- 
“A scribed as a “landslide”, a “revolu- 
tion to the right”, and the greatest over- 
turn in a century of Parliamentary his- 
tory, swept the National Government of 
Ramsay MacDonald back into office in 
Great Britain and thrust the Conserva- 
tive Party into a position of dominance 
amounting almost to dictatorship. With 
returns complete for all but three seats 
in the House of Commons, the various 
groups supporting the Government had 
4 total of 553 members, as against a shat- 
_ handful in the Opposition of only 
9. This majority of nearly 500 is almost 
ihe as large as any on record. No other 
government since the World War has 
come near this mark. 
When the peculiar line-up of the 
parties is analyzed, it will be seen that 


the results are, for the time being, at 
least, an almost total eclipse for radical- 
ism, and a stampede toward what the 
voters believe the safe and sane economic 
policies of Conservatism. For the Tory 
Party not only makes up five sixths of the 
Government’s majority, but the Tories 
themselves have a margin of 328 over all 
the rest of the House. In normal times 
this would mean the immediate elevation 
of the Conservatives to power with Stan- 
ley Baldwin as Prime Minister. But the 
National Government which took office in 
August when the nation was tottering on 
the brink of bankriptcy was definitely an 
emergency government in which the 
various groups agreed to sink their dif- 
ferences for the general welfare. The 
Conservatives are therefore morally 
bound not to press their present advan- 
tage. But the big question is how long 
MacDonald, the ex-Socialist whose whole 
background is utterly at odds with that 
of his new colleagues, can keep these un- 
natural elements together on a platform 
of purely economic rehabilitation. 
Premier MacDonald himself won the 
most spectacular triumph of his career 
in the teeth of the whole Labor machine 
when he rolled up 28.977 votes in the Sea- 
ham district with its thousands of unem- 


ployed miners, against 23,027 for his - 


former campaign manager,. William 
Coxon. The result was due largely to 
MacDonald’s courage, eloquence, and 
magnetism, which won over many women 
voters. “Unele Arthur” Henderson, late 
Foreign Minister and leader of the Labor 
Opposition, lost his seat at Burnley to a 
Conservative, as did all but two of the 
Labor Ministers who turned against Mac- 
Donald. David Lloyd George, the old 


Liberal warhorse, who opposed the Gov- 
ernment, won out in his Welsh constitu- 
ency, but only three of his former fol- 
lowers came through with him, including 
his son and daughter. Lloyd George’s 
grip on the Liberals was completely 
broken, for 68 of them deserted him in 
two about equal groups led by Sir John 
Simon, now practically a Conservative, 
and Sir Herbert Samuel, a free-trade 
Liberal, all of whom supported the Gov- 
ernment. Lloyd George, bereft of a party, 
will probably make some deal with Labor 
to lead the new Opposition. 

MacDonald’s new cabinet will be ex- 
panded to twenty men, and the additions 
will be largely Conservative. Places will 
probably be found for Simon and 
Churchill. The previous cabinet will all 
carry on with the exception of Philip 
Snowden, who did not. stand for reélec- 
tion, and who is to be raised to the peer- 
age. His successor as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, one of the key posts in the 
Government, is likely to be either Neville 
Chamberlain, Conservative, or Walter 
Runciman, Liberal. The Conservatives 
consider themselves entitled to either the 
Exchequer post or the Foreign Secretary- 
ship, now held by the Liberal Lord Read- 
ing. 

The first real test of the National Gov- 
ernment’s policy will come over the tariff. 
The Conservatives are out-and-out for a 
protective tariff, especially the noisy wing 
of Lord Beaverbrook’s adherents. The 
old-fashioned free traders left in the 
Cabinet will be limited now to Sir Her- 
bert Samuel. MacDonald himself is not 
enthusiastic for tariffs, but it seems im- 
possible that he can hold out against 
the Conservative demands. Probably a 





VINDICATED! 


The ten men in this picture compose Great Britain’s “National Government’? who were appointed to meet 
the financial emergency and who have now been triumphantly returned to power by an unprecedented 
majority. Seated, left to right: Philip Snowden (Labor), Chancellor of the Exchequer, who did not run 
for re-election; Stanley Baldwin (Conservative leader), Lord President of the Council; Ramsay Mac- 
Donald (Labor), Prime Minister; Sir Herbert Samuel (Liberal), Home Secretary; Lord Sankey (Labor), 
Lord Chancellor. Standing, left to right: Sir Philip Cuncliffe Lister (Conservative), President of Board 
of Trade; J. H. Thomas (Labor), Dominions and Colonies; Lord Reading (Liberal), Foreign Secretary; 
Neville Chamberlain (Conservative), Health; Sir Samuel Hoare (Conservative), India. 


modified tariff will be introduced, keep- 
ing most food products on the free list. 
The United States and France both fear 
the effects of a British high tariff, but 
they can hardly complain if England 
adopts their own policies. Trade and in- 
dustry have already shown a slight re- 
vival in Britain, especially in the de- 
pressed coal and textile trades. The un- 
employment figures of more than 2,000,- 
000 have dropped 86,000 in the past few 
weeks. But these improvements are due 
less to the Conservative victory than to 
England’s dropping the gold standard, 
which has caused a general lowering of 
prices. 


(2) JAPAN REJECTS LEAGUE PLAN 


The League of Nations Council, with 
Prentiss Gilbert, U. S. representative, still 
sitting, over the technical objections of 
Kenkichi Yoshizawa, Japanese delegate, 
did not get on very fast toward impress- 
ing Japan with the importance of world 
opinion. When the Council finally passed 
a mild recommendation that Japan with- 
draw her troops from Manchuria proper 
into the zone of the South Manchurian 
Railway which she legally controls, by 
November 16, Japan again protested. The 
troops would be withdrawn, they said, but 
they could not promise to have them out 
by any specific time. 

Japan then proposed a five-point pro- 
gram of her own: (1) Both countries to 
commit no act of aggression. (2) China 
to suppress hostile agitation and boycotts 
against Japanese citizens. (3) Japan to 
respect the territorial integrity of Man- 
churia. (4) China to protect Japa- 
nese residents in Manchuria. (5) China 
to respect Japan’s treaty rights in Man- 
churia and to codperate with the South 
Manchurian Railway to prevent competi- 
tion. Only after these were accepted 
would Japan agree to evacuate Chinese 


territory and to begin direct negotiations 
with China. While Aristide Briand was 
reported favorable to most of these points, 
the Council adjourned to meet again 
November 16 to see what the belligerents 
have done in the meantime. In the mean- 
time violence continues in Manchuria, 
whether or not under the name of war. 

A new factor of still greater menace to 
peace is the attitude of Soviet Russia, 
which had hitherto stayed neutral in the 
north, but has now begun massing troops 
along the Siberian border and posting 
guards along the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way, control of which Russia and China 
share jointly. Japan at once sent sharp 
warnings to Moscow, but the Soviets 
denied any military intentions. 


(3) BRUENING WINS REICHSTAG 


Chancellor Henrich Bruening, Ger- 
many’s “Man of Bronze” (Schol., Oct. 17, 
p- 30), gave a convincing demonstration 
of his power when, after four days of 
discussion in hostile party caucuses, he 
won a vote of confidence from the Reichs- 
tag of 295 to 270. The motions, offered 
by the opposition bloc of the Hitlerites 
and Nationalists, calling for dissolution 
of Parliament, new elections, and revoca- 
tion of Bruening’s emergency measures, 
were voted down by a narrow margin. 
The Chancellor’s support consisted 
chiefly of the Social Democrats (moder- 
ate socialists) and Catholic Centrists (his 
own party). Upon the announcement of 
the vote, the brown-shirted “Nazis” dis- 
gustedly marched out of the chamber to 
boycott the Government. Their absence 
led to a laughable twist of pacifism, for 
the Communists took the opportunity to 
rush through a bill demanding that the 
next $2,500,000 to be spent for building 
the pocket battleship “B” should be de- 
voted to feeding poor children—some- 
thing the right parties would never have 


approved. The last act of the short-liye, 
session was to vote to adjourn uni 
February 23, thus giving Bruening a fre 
hand to work out this economic program, 

President von Hindenburg has set up 
an economic council of 25 members t, 
assist the government in solving its press. 
ing economic problems. Despite his age 
and other duties, he insisted on person. 
ally acting as chairman. Among thos 
appointed are leaders of industry, agri. 
culture, banking, and the labor unions, 
The group will pay special attention ty 
problems of unemployment, labor rely. 
tions, prices, and cost of living. 

Close collaboration between Germany 
and Italy is expected to result from the 
visit of Foreign Minister Dino Grandi tp 
Berlin. Grandi and Bruening found 
themselves in complete agreement on 
disarmament, reparations, and debts. At 
Geneva next February they will form a 
strong anti-French bloc. And Grandi car. 
ried away with him the German views of 
these problems to report to Presiden: 
Hoover during his Washington visit. 


(4) CYPRUS REVOLTS 


The British crown colony of Cyprus, 
the one spot in the Empire where trouble 
was least expected, jumped into the fore. 
front of the news last month by staging a 
minor revolution against British rule. The 
island nestles in the eastern Mediter. 
ranean, some forty miles from Asia 
Minor. Its area is about that of Con- 
necticut, and its population would make 
a city the size of Indianapolis. The name 
Cyprus, derived from the Greek kupros, 
indicates that thar’s copper, if not gold, 
in them thar hills. But for four thousand 
years Cyprus has been a peasant land 
with grain, olives, grapes, and cotton its 
chief crops. Eighty per cent of the peo- 
ple are of Greek origin, and except for a 
few Mohammedans, they are members of 
the Greek Orthodox Church. Cyprus has 
had a checkered history, trampled over 
by many ancient empires. For 300 years 
until 1878 it was ruled by the Turks, but 
was ceded to England then for cash. 

The Greek populace has long agitated 
for union with Greece, and egged on by 
native leaders, particularly the Orthodox 
Bishop, they stormed the Governor’s resi- 
dence at Nicosia, the capital, and rioted 
all over the island. Sir Ronald Storrs, 
the Governor, barely escaped. But within 
twenty-four hours squadrons of British 
Tommies, by airplane and transport from 
Egypt, Crete, and Palestine, had landed 
and subdued the rebels. The British 
Colonial Secretary, J. H. Thomas, backed 
up the Governor and declared that sedi- 
tion must be stamped out, in the good old- 
fashioned British way. Later the Govern 
ment will look into the question of revis: 
ing the constitution, and possibly lighten- 
ing the taxes to which the Cypriotes ob- 
ject. Premier Venizelos of Greece Ie 
fused to encourage the islanders, but the 
Greek press and public is openly in sym 
pathy with them. 


(5) RADICALS CONTROL SPAIN 


In the words of Manuel Azana, the 
new, ugly, but determined Provisiona 
President, “Spain is no longer a Catholic 


(Continued on page 16) 
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An Indispensable Idea .. 


By WALTER LIPPMANN 


HE work of reconstruction might pro- 

ceed if the general public here and 
abroad could be made to understand a 
basic truth which they persistently ignore. 
It is that nations, as well as governments, 
corporations, and individual household- 
ers, have to balance their payments. I 
believe that much of the confusion of 
mind about war debts, reparations, tariffs, 
commercial and investment policies, and 
the gold standard, arises out of a failure 
to grasp this one simple idea, and that a 
man who takes the trouble to understand 
it will find he has an altogether new un- 
derstanding of what is going on about 
him in the world today. 

Let us begin with a concrete illustra- 
tion: that of England. Each year for the 
last seven years England has bought from 
foreigners more goods than she has sold 
to foreigners. In round figures the differ- 
ence was about 1,800 million dollars each 
year. England has had, of course, to 
find these 1,800 million -somewhere. 
Where did she find them? Up to 1929 
she got about 1,400 out of 1,800 hundred 
nillions from dividends and interest on 
her foreign investments made before the 
war. She got another 600 million or so 
from her shipping. These in-payments 
took care of her out-payments with, say, 
200 million to spare. These extra funds 
plus another 300 millions which came 
into England out of insurance commis- 
sions and interest on short loans, she lent 
abroad. Now the essential thing to notice 
is that England managed to pay her bills 
only because she had inherited a large 
income from investments. 

Then came the depression: It cut down 
what England could sell abroad much 
more than it cut down what England 
bought from abroad. At the same time it 
cut down the return on her investments 
and her shipping, etc. In 1930, the first 
full year of the depression, England’s bill 
for goods was a little larger than in 
the last year of prosperity but her 
income was smaller by 400 million 
dollars. By 1931 her bill for out- 
payments was still about as large 
as ever, but her income had been 


year of prosperity, which was 1928. 
We sold. about 850 million dollars 
more goods abroad than we _ bought. 
We also had coming to us that year 
about 200 millions on the war debts, 
and about 600 millions net return on our 
foreign investments. How did our foreign 
customers and debtors get-those 1,650 
millions to pay us? They got 660 millions 
from the tourists. They got 220 millions 
from immigrants here who sent money 
home. That covered about half what they 
owed us. Where did they get the rest 
of it? They got it out of the 970 millions 
which we loaned to them that year. 

In other words the only way we were 
able to sell so much more than we bought 
was by lending the outside world the 
money to make up the difference. 

The same analysis applied to Germany 
will show that she has paid reparations 
and for her excess of imports out of 
money we and others lent her. Now what 
does all this mean? It means that even 
before the depression the three greatest 
industrial nations in the world, Britain, 
Germany, and America, were leading a 
crazy economic existence. The British 
were living on their inheritance. The 
Germans were piling up debts to pay 
their debts. We were piling up loans to 
pay ourselves. 

How did we come to do these things? 
We drifted into them by ignoring the 
warnings of every responsible economist 
in the world and by adopting national 
economic policies which have thrown all 
three national economic systems out of 
balance. The Germans were saddled with 
the reparation debt. The British were 
hemmed in on all sides by tariff walls. 
And we set ourselves the impossible task 
of collecting the money for our surplus 
exports and the money on the war debts 
and the money on our foreign investments 
while we raised a prohibitive tariff. Other 


In any business, if the proceeds from sales or services are 
less than the fixed charges it must pay out for rent, interest, 
wages, etc., that business must sooner or later go into bank- 
ruptcy. Just so, says Mr. Lippmann, governments and nations 
must balance their outgo against income to avoid trouble 
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Nations as Well as Individ- 
vals Must Pay Their Way 





WALTER LIPPMANN 


This distinguished American journalist 
is one of the keenest commentators on 
the flow of events (SCHOLASTIC, 
October 3, page 21). Formerly editor 
of the New York “World”, author of 
“A Preface to Morals’, “Public Opin- 
ion”, and other important books, his 
new series of editorial articles in the 
New York “Herald- Tribune” has 
already established him as a thinker 
whose opinions will have great weight 
in any future modification of economics 
and government. This article is re- 
printed from the New York ‘“Herald- 
Tribune”, October 9, 1931 











governments did equally unworkable 
things, and the combination of all of them 
has produced not a mere cyclical depres- 
sion, but a radical, dislocation of the 
economic structure of the whole world. 

The root of the trouble is the popular 
delusion that a nation does not have to 
balance its payments. In England it took 
the form of selling too little and buying 
too much. In America it took the form of 
selling too much and buying too little. 
The misconception is the same in both 
cases: It arises from the inability of the 
voters to understand, and of their repre- 
sentatives and leaders to make them 
realize, that a nation cannot buy without 
selling, or sell without buying; that in 
the long run a nation cannot cover 
deficits by borrowing or lending. 

The idea is elementary: yet our exist- 
ing tariffs and debt policies utterly 
ignore it; our publicly discussed official 
plans for dealing with the crisis continue 
to ignore it. The President and the lead- 
ers of both parties in Congress, and a 
very influential section of the press, pro- 
ceed as if they had never heard of it. 
Men talk of “recovery” from the depres- 
sion by some manipulation of credit, 
when here before their eyes lies a world 
prostrated by government policies, which 
are no more intelligent, and no more 
workable, than perpetual motion 
machines or the alchemists’ devices 
for turning base metal into gold. 

It is difficult for individuals to 
learn that they must either balance 
their expenditures or get into 





teduced still more. How could 
England as a nation pay her bills? 
She couldn’t. And that is why she 
had to go off the gold standard and 
‘show paying her bills apart from 
certain special debts, in depreciated 
money at about 80 cents on the dol- 
la. Here then is a clear and 
dramatic illustration of the basic 


trouble. It is even more difficult 
for governments to learn it, as the 
fiscal history of states teaches us. 
It is perhaps the most difficult of 
all for nations in all their com- 
plexity to learn that they too have 
accounts which must balance if 








‘act that a nation has to balance 
i's payments somehow. 

_Let us now look at our own na- 
tional balance: sheet in the last full 








they are to be prosperous and se- 
cure. But difficult as the idea is, 
it is now indispensable that we 
should grasp it. For it provides the 
fundamental clue to the world prob- 
lem, and we ignore it at our peril. 














The Lad and the Soil 


A Dramatic Episode in the Life of George Washington 


[From “WASHINGTON, THE MAN WHO MADE US”) 


ABOUT THIS PLAY 


HERE are, we imagine, few boys and 

girls in America who do not know 
that George Washington was born on 
February 22, 1732, and that beginning in 
January the Nation will enter upon a year 
of celebration for the two hundredth anni- 
versary of that fateful birthday—a year 
packed with historical — significance, 
which, by the happiest of coincidences, 
falls at the very climax of the seven-year 
period commemorating the sesquicenten- 
nial of the War for Independence, 1775- 
1781. Lexington and Concord, Bunker 
Hill, the Declaration, Monmouth, Sara- 
toga, Valley Forge, and Yorktown have 
been milestones on this highway from 
1925 to 1931. 

The schools will naturally play a fore- 
most part in the bicentennial celebration, 
which is being organized under the direc- 
tion of the United States George Wash- 
ington Bicentennial Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and the Scholastic, eager 
to have a vital share, with its readers, in 
honoring the first and greatest of Ameri- 
cans, presents herewith the first of a num- 
ber of important features dealing with 
the life and achievements of Washington. 

George Washington is one of those 
great figures of history who have become 
dimmed and shrouded for us of today by 
the mists of distance, legend, and well- 
worn repetition. And no artist has suc- 
ceeded better in bringing him to warm 
and glowing life than Percy MacKaye. 
His fine play, Washington, the Man Who 
Made Us, the essence of which Scholastic 
is privileged to present this winter, moves 
its readers and auditors to a personal 
sense of Washington’s humanity. 

Mr. MacKaye is one of America’s most 
original and best-loved dramatists. All 
his work is stamped with a deep-rooted 
Americanism and a lofty idealism. Chief 
Justice Charles Evans Hughes has said 
of him, “Percy MacKaye is virtually our 
poet laureate.” His writings fall into per- 
haps three main divisions: full-length or 
one-act plays for the legitimate stage, 
many of them based on American his- 
torical themes, such as “The Scarecrow”, 
“Yankee Fantasies”, “The Canterbury 
Pilgrims”, etc.; masques, pageants, etc., 
for commemorative occasions designed 
for large-scale community production, 
such as “St. Louis”, “Caliban”, and 
“Washington”; and plays, tales, or poems 
based on folk themes of the Appalachian 
mountain people, such as “This Fine- 
Pretty World”, “The Gobbler of God”, 
“Tall Tales of the Kentucky Mountains”, 
and “Weathergoose-Woo”. Through all 
of these runs his persistent desire to make 


Act I—Third Action 


By PERCY MacKAYE 


PERCY MacKAYE 


From a drawing by F. Kitson Cowley, 
courtesy Longman’s, Green 


use of native American material and to 
expand the drama into an instrument for 
the creative enjoyment and participation 
of the whole American people. 


Washington, the Man Who Made Us, 
has two versions—the “theater version” — 
as it was originally produced with abbre- 
viated text, and the “festival version”, 
published unabridged by Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1919, from which volume those 
interested may follow the entire structure 
of the drama, with its prologue, three 
acts, and epilogue, comprising sixteen 
actions and fourteen transitions. The 
full version for community presentation 
requires one hundred speaking charac- 
ters, but this can be reduced to twenty- 
nine by a company of professional actors 
able to “double” on many of the parts. 
The sixteen actions are each separate 
dramatic entities, capable of separate 
presentation, while remaining harmoni- 
ously related to the whole. For this rea- 
son, it has been possible, and Mr. Mac- 
Kaye has given his consent, to publish 
several of the actions in successive issues 
of Scholastic, beginning with the Third 
Action, “The Lad and the Soil’, which 
follows. 

Mr. MacKaye calls the drama a “ballad 
play”, because he has utilized in the 


transitions between the actions, ballads 
written by himself to be sung to the tra. 
ditional tunes of the Appalachian Moun. 
tains, appropriate in mood and theme to 
the general atmosphere of the play. The 
ballads are sung by Quilloquon, a 
ancient fiddler and dancer for the enter. 
tainment of a little boy and girl. The 
drawings accompanying the ballads here 
published are by Arvia MacKaye, the 
poet’s gifted elder daughter. 


Acknowledgments and Notices for 
Washington, the Man Who Made Us 


Copyright, 1919, by Percy MacKaye. 


The play as a whole is published by Alfred 
A. Knopf, 730 Fifth Ave., New York City, 
from which volume the portions reprinted in 
the Scholastic have been selected. 

Illustrations, words, and music of the bal- 
lads are from a collected pamphlet published 
by H. W. Gray, 159 East 48th St., New York 
City. 

Notice: Professionals and amateurs are 
hereby warned that Washington, the Man 
Who Made Us, being fully protected by copy- 
right, is subject to royalty, and anyone pre- 
senting the play without the consent of the 
author or his authorized agents will be liable 
to the penalties by law provided. Applica- 
tions for the acting rights must be made to 
SamueL Frencu, 25 West 45th St., New 
York City. 


SCENE 


The persons who enter are two men—both 
in garb of the middle Eighteenth Century. 

One, in bright scarlet riding habit, is an 
alert short-sighted gentleman of about sixty, 
ruddy and urbane. 

The other, A YouNcER MAN of about thirty 
—quiet-moving, large-framed, slightly 
stooped, his strong face pale—is clad, more 
dull, in working clothes, over which he wears 
the cloak of a Colonial Major. Occasionally 
he pauses, to check a slight coughing. 

Tue Evper MAN speaks with gusto, twining 
his riding whip with a sprig of ivy. 

Tue Exper MAN: Ha, Lawrence, this Aptil 
—heigh?—and young sap! Who wouldn't be 
alive, to go a-hunting? A clear horn and 
your horse limber, a live pack and the red 
devil for a fox—why, here’s old England even 
in your new world wilderness. Tom Fairfax 
never felt more at home in Yorkshire. 

Lawrence: Your lordship is always wel- 
come at Mt. Vernon. I wish only a bad lung 
didn’t keep me from the hunt. 

Lorp Farrrax: Clever hounds, your. 
Major Washington, clever hounds! Throats 
chimed like bells in a belfry! Sir Roger de 
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Coverley’s weren’t tuned more nice. But my 
eagles are quicker at the scent. 
LAWRENCE: Have you rid far, Sir, today? 


Famrax: A good turn. I'll lay ’t was 
wwenty miles round before we run down old 
Reynard at Dogue’s Creek. How I wish 
George had been along! He’s the blue-ribbon 
id in the saddle: a Virginian centaur! Aye, 
sir, Master Addison could have drawn a 
sretty mythological portrait of George—the 
voung centaur of Lost Atlantis! Damme, 
\ajor; I miss your brother. 

LawRENCE: We all do. He’s been 
sone a month now, surveying your lord- 
hip’s frontier lands. 

Farrax: One month?—One? It 
wems a dozen. I miss the boy. Ever 
ince I've neighbored you at Belvoir, he 
and I—we’ve been old dog and pup. 
LAWRENCE (Smiling.): You have 
yatched the pup grow to match his 
paws, my Lord. 

Famrax: Aye, ’tis a big thorough- 
bred! Sun-up and moon-down, indoors 
ad out, books and brooks, we’ve trailed 


Oh, by-an’-by, by-an’-by, 

I’m agoin’ ter lay down de heabby load! 

(While the black woman, in her scarlet 
turban and yellow garment, increases her 
dance to the burnished kettle’s music, the 
immense Figure of an Indian moves in to 
the colonnade, from behind the kitchen build- 
ing, and stands silhouetted against the bright- 
ening sunset. In long, red blanket, overtopped 
by high, white-feathered headdress flowing 
behind to the ground, his painted wooden 
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stares dumbly, then leaps up with a scream of 
welcome.) 

Mammy Sat: Marse George! 
honey Marse George! 

Greorce Wasuincton (Roaring with laugh- 
ter): Oho-ho, Mammy Sal! Scart ye, did I? 

Mammy Sat: ’Lijah an’ prophets, honey! 
Whar yo’ done git all dat debbel-Injun 
truck? 

Grorce: Swapped it off a redskin, up 
country. What all’s the good news at home? 

Mammy Sat: Marse George come 
home: dat all’s de good news. My, my! 
honey belubed: yo’ feet upon de moun- 
tains, dey’s beautiful’s de lillies ob de 
fiel’. 

GrorceE: Never mind my muddy boots, 
Mammy. Just mind my belt strap—and 
that corn pone. I’ve been a-fasting since 
sun-up. (Stooping behind the kitchen 
colonnade, he lifts forth a gun, knapsack 
and kit, from which he detaches two 
large limp birds.) Here, run along and 
cook these wild turkeys I shot. And 
mind: — corn pone — roast fowl — 
sturgeon— 


Ah-ya! 





it together. Now he’s gone, I'm clean ~ 
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ff my feed. 

Ah, but, Lawrence, I can never tell 
thee how deep it grips me—the wonder 
fhim. For me, he’s your new world— 
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fire! Ri’choff, honey! (Seizing up her 





kettle, she is rushing in at the kitchen 








ihe bigness of it, the young vigor, the 
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inner door, when a dog bolts past her 
there from inside and springs toward 
young Washington.) My Lo’d! heah’s 








age quiet, the bright far look-off 
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wards an immense tomorrow—George: 
ny young George Washington! What’s 
heto do, eh? What’s he to become? 
LAWRENCE: That’s on my own mind, 
‘ir, constantly. Indeed, we’ve been hold- 
ng a family council on George’s career. 
Since he makes his home now with me, 
his mother has come over from her farm, 
\o confer about it. 
FarFax (Starting.) : 
ington—here ? 
LawRENCE: She arrived this morning. 
| wish your lordship would join us with 
vour advice. 
Famrax: Advice?—Now, now, Law- 
rence! I'm a daring man—but no Dan- 


Madam Wash- 





TEE, AS SHE SAILED INTHE LOW-DE-LANDS LOW. 


2] O,RED,RED WAS THE DAWN-SHINE THAT SPANGLED IN HER SPARS, 
AND BLUE WAS HER WAVE-LINE BENEATH THE MORNING STARS, 


AS SHE SAILED IN THE LOW-DE -LANDS -LOW. 


O,RICHER THAN THE INDIES THE CARGO THAT SHE BORE 
A-GLIDING UP THE STREAM BY THE SWEET POTOMEEK'S SHORE, 


AS SHE SAILED IN THE LOW-DE-LANDS -LOW. 


ZAHER CARGO WAS OF HEARTS, HEAPED AS HIGH AS SHE COUDHOLN 
OF MEN'S HEARTS AND WOMENS HEARTS,MORE WONDEQFULTHANGOLD, 


AS SHE SAILED IN THE LOW-DE-LANOS-LOW 


THE ED, RED HEARTS WERE BURNING HER GOLDEN DECKS ABOARD, 
HER CAPTAIN HE WAS STANDING WHERE CLOUDY EAGLESSOARED 


4S SHE GAILED IN THE LOW-DE-LANDS -Low. 


O THE HEARTS THEY SANG, THE STARS SANG:"0 CAPTAIN OF THE FREE, 
YOUHAVE BROUGHT US THROUGH THE TEMPEST INOUR GOLIEW LIGERTFE 


AS SHE SAILS /N THE LOW-0E -LANOS-LOW.” 





















yo’ Mopsey-houn’! (She disappear 
within.) 

Greorce (Patting and fondling th 
hound.) : Halloa, Mopsey, Mopsey gal: 
Well, well, old Mopsey mine: ain't forgot 
your master? (Squatting on the ground, 
he rolls over, laughing and playing with 
the dog.) Come here, you darling bitch; 
kiss me quick! Aha! get away; quit 
your slatherin’. What you nosin’ for— 
maple sugar? (Sitting up, he pulls out 
some maple sugar, and holds it teas- 
ingly.) Here: have a lick, old Mops! 
How’s all the dog-gone family? How’s 
Musick and Pilot and True-love? And 
the pupsies: where’s little Chaunter and 





el! I was once presented to Queen 
\nne: I durst offer advice to the Majesty of 
{ngland—but not to George’s mother. 
LawRENCE (Smiling.) : For so quiet a per- 
wn, she knows her own will, Sir. 


FamFax: Say, rather, the will of the ele- 

nents. Madam Washington is more than a 
person—she is a presence. Hers is the majesty 
{ Nature, to which mere man must bow. 
»as for giving family advice— 

LawRENCE (Laughing, takes FaAtrFAx’s 

vm.): Well, Sir, stay the night with us any- 
way, 
_ They go up the steps to the house door. 
LORD FamRFAX enters the house, followed by 
LAWRENCE — his laughter constrained by 
oughing. 

From the side-door of the kitchen appears 
ow a bright-turbaned Negress, bringing a 
‘pper kettle and a small wooden box. She 
‘followed down the steps by two half-naked 
tte black children, whom she chases in 
again, ) 

Mammy Sat (She begins a low singing.) : 

| know my robe goin’t ter fit me well— 

I'm agoin’ ter lay down de heabby load. 

| tried it on at de gates ob hell— 

I'm agoin’ ter lay down de heabby load. 

‘Picking up the copper kettle, she begins 
“thrum and beat on it to her song, swaying 
her body in rhythmic motion.) 


mask turns enigmatical eyes toward the danc- 
ing Negress. For a moment Mammy does not 
behold this Figure, who watches, motionless. 
Then—in deep, guttural voice—it speaks.) 

Tue Ficure: Woman! 

Mammy Sat (Transfixed—drops the kettle, 
with a stifled cry.) O Angel ob de Abysm! 

THE Ficure: Woman! Canst thou fill the 
hollow places of hunger? 

Mammy Sat (Sinking to her knees.): O 
Marse Abaddon, what his name is Apollyon! 

Tue Ficure: Mammy Sal! Canst thou 
cook corn pone? 

Mammy Sat: O yas ’r, Marse Apollyon! 

Tue Ficure: Corn pone, and roast fowl 
therewith, and sturgeon broiled? 

Mammy Sat: O yas ’r, glory salvation! 
I’se sassafras fire an’ beech-nut coals, what'll 
cook ’em gran’ on de spit. 

THE Ficure: Rise up, then, Mammy Sal, 
and be thou numbered among the saints! 

(From behind the mask explodes a loud 
roar of laughter. Then—dropping off the 
blanket, feathers and painted face—a tall, 
great-limbed youth, with glowing face and 
light-brown hair grown long, steps forth in 
mud-spattered gear and boots of a backwoods- 
man. Pointing with a surveyor’s tripod at 
the aghast woman, he shouts with huge, boy- 
ish delight. For an instant, MAMMyY SAL 





Tipsy? Has your ladyship weaned ’em? 
(Soon the house door opens and Lorp F air- 
FAX steps out, peering shortsightedly.) 

FarrFax: What’s the racket there? Who’s 
that?—George! Him! (Calling back.) Law- 
rence! He’s come; ’tis George. (Hastening 
forward.) Lad! My dear lad! 

Georce (Turning round.) : Ha—your lord- 
ship! 

FAIRFAX: 
Georce’s hand.) 
both on ’em! 

Georce: I’m right happy to see you, my 
lord. 

Farrax (Rapping him with his knuckles.) : 
Sound? Safe? Solid all through? No mis- 
haps? 

Georce: None, Sir. 

FairFax: And your trip? 

Georce: Oh, a grand trip, Sir! Over the 
Blue Ridge, and up the Shenandoah valley. 
Your lordship’s estates are all surveyed. I’ve 
fetched you home a map in my kit. 

LAWRENCE (Appearing in the house door- 
way, calls.): Brother George! 

Greorce (Waving to 
brother Lawrence! 

FarrFax (To GeEorGE, portentously.): 
Hearkee: he’s fetching your mother. "Tis a 
conclave. We're settling your future career! 
Georce: Mine? 


Home again! (He _ grasps 
Grips, laddie, grips! Nay, 


Halloa, 


him.) : 
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(Spying his Mother, Gzorce hastens 


toward her with eager affection. Meeting, 


they greet each other with a controlled glad- 
ness.) 

Mary Wasuincton (Giving her hand, 
speaks low.): George, my dear son. 

Georce (Awkwardly kisses her hand; then 
looks in her face.): Madam, I hope you 
are well. 

Mary Wasnuincton: I am very well, 
George. Your shirt is wet and very muddy. 

Georce: Aye, Madam, ’tis: the creek was 
muddy; I swam over. 

Mary Wasuincton: You will need some 
cherry cordial. Come in. 

Lawrence: Your pardon, Madam, for a 
moment; I will first help George in with his 
kit. Will your lordship be so good—? 

Farmrax (Visibly flustered, offers his 
arm.): Mistress Washington, your son ap- 
pears to have done nobly. 

Mary Wasuincton (Intensely serene.) : 
Appears, Sir? (Unnoticing his proffered arm, 
she walks beside him toward the house door.) 

Fairrax (Fidgeting.): He tells me he has 
surveyed all my estates in the wilderness. 

Mary WasHincTon (Simply.): Then, Sir, 
tis so. 

FarrFax (Stammering.): In four weeks, 
Madam—four weeks—that is really aston- 
ishing. 

Mary Wasuincton (With gracious final- 
ity.): Not at all, Sir. George always does 
what he sets out to do. (Calling back from 
the doorstep.) George, there’s dry shirts in 
your second drawer. Make haste and shift. 
(She goes in.) 

Famrrax (Following her, murmurs aud- 
ibly.): Shade of Queen Anne, succor thy 
subject! 

(As GrorcE stoops to pick up his kit, 
LAWRENCE stands for a moment silent—look- 
ing off through the colonnade, where the twi- 
light colors are deepening in the distance. 
When he speaks, Georce turns at his tone, 
and approaches him, quietly anxious.) 

Lawrence: George, before we go in, I’ve 
wanted a word with you. 

Georce: You are troubled, brother Law- 
rence! What is it?—What’s in your mind 
for me? 

Lawrence (Dreamily.): This, George: 
home—Mt. Vernon. That’s in my mind for 
you always. Look, a moment; look away 
down the river—the bend, there, in the sun- 
set: quiet, full of God’s fire. 

Georce (Dreamily.): "Tis very quiet. 

Lawrence: Yet it moves on, always.— 
George, what is home? 

Georce: Why, this, where we stand—here. 

Lawrence (With strangeness.): Aye, and 
there, where we look off—that bend in the 
river, moving on—always. So quiet! yet far 
down there’s the sea, the roar of great waters 
—the sea, that leads out to Europe—the 
whole world, and the stars over it. 

Grorce (Gently.): Why do you speak like 
this? 

Lawrence (With sudden impulse.): 
George—what are you to be? 

Georce (Puzzled.): 1? 

Lawrence: Our father’s father his father 
came first up that river. For a hundred years, 
this valley has been home and country to our 
race; and for them the river was moving on 
then, like now—quiet, full of God’s fire at 
sundown. So it always moves on—and re- 
mains. So does our home and our country. 

Georce (Broodingly.): Home, and our 


country. (Starting.) But what makes you 
say this to me? 

Lawrence: George, one day, Mt. Vernon 
may be yours—not mine. Aye, sooner than 
later, for this one lung of mine can’t serve 
me much longer. 

Grorce: Your lung? 

Lawrence: When you were away, the 
doctor tested me. 

Georce: Lawrence! 

LawreENcE (Smiling faintly.) : I won't last. 
So I asked your mother to come over, and 
confer about you. 

Greorce: Me! 

Lawrence: Your career. They're discuss- 
ing it now, in there: England, America, army, 
navy, the country: which would you choose 
yourself, George: sea, sword, or the soil? 

Georce: Me? The mud on my boots, 
Lawrence: this soil of America—home. Farm- 
ing for me! 

Lawrence: Ah, so I guessed. God bless 
you, George! Mt. Vernon is a good farm. 

Grorce: We will make it still better. 

LawRENCE: We will? 

Georce: Us both. We'll plan it out to- 
gether—soon. 

Lawrence (Murmurs.): Soon. 

Georce: I will make a survey, and we'll 
study improvements. (The house door opens.) 

Mary Wasuincton (Calls from the door- 
way.): George! When are you coming in? 
*Tis growing dark. 

Georce: Directly, Madam. 

(The door closes. Together they go toward 
the doorstep. Behind them, as they go—pan- 
elled momentarily by the central arch of the 
colonnade—a Dim-Rep Ficure, mysteriously 
cloaked and cowled, blends obscurely with 
the last dull red of the sunset.) 

Lawrence (Pausing at the doorway.): 
Brother, your hand! How quiet the dark 
comes on!—Can you hear any sound? 

Georce (Slowly—listening.): Yes—I can 
hear frogs piping. —That swamp by the creek 
must be drained. 

(Darkness deepens over the scene, as 
vaguely their dim forms pass within.) 


In the Next Issue—Another Episode: 
The Beginning of the Revolution 





As One Reader to Another 
(Concluded from page 7) 


raphies, such as you will want for book 
club selection; someone has asked me for 
a list of one hundred biographies valu- 
able for character building, and suited to 
senior high schools, and I am at work on 
it now; send me the names of any that 
you think I should include. Meanwhile I 
must tell you, without waiting for the 
list to be complete, that the first of the 
new lives of Washington to be prepared 
for the approaching celebration is the ex- 
cellent Boys’ Life of Washington, by 
Helen Nicolay, daughter and collaborator 
of the famous biographer of Lincoln and 
herself well known through her life of 
Lincoln for younger readers. I believe 
that this biography is just what many 
schools need, and it is quite as good for 
libraries. Add to those lives of girls who 
grew up to be famous, of which I was 
lately speaking in this column, Girls Vho 
Achieved, by Winifred Kirkland, fifteen 
stories from real life about women as 
different in upbringing, surroundings and 


World Affairs 


(Continued from page 12) 


country.” The outbreak which read the 
Church out of the constitution leaves , 
threatening situation. With Catholic 
Basques and Syndicalist Catalonia in bit. 
ter opposition to the policies of the ney 
Government, Azana went before the 
Cortes, demanded and secured by almos 
unanimous vote dictatorial powers for 
his government to protect Spain from 
civil war. Public meetings, strikes, and 
the press will be held strictly in check. 
The group of elder patriots who opposed 
the complete break with the Church, in. 
cluding former President Zamora, For. 
eign Minister Lerroux, and the conserva. 
tive leader Maura, will lead a peaceful 
fight for revision of the anti-church laws 
under the constitution. And the Vatican, 
watching the most devout of her offspring 
torn from the bosom of the Church, said 
prayers for the conversion of the radical 
leaders of Spain to a more sympathetic 
view. 

As article after article is voted on by 
the Constituent Cortes, it becomes clear 
that the Spanish revolution is a far more 
radical movement than any European 
country west of Russia has yet seen. It is 
working out an advanced form of social. 
ized republic, with a one-chamber par. 
liament, divorce by mutual consent, and 
other features of the Soviet system. 


(6) LATIN AMERICA RESTIVE 


Call the roll of the republics south of 
the Rio Grande, and not one can be 
named that has not seen violence or dis- 
order in the choice of leaders in the past 
two years. In Argentine the provisional 
regime of General Francisco Uriburu, 
who overthrew the aged dictator Irigoyen 
in September, 1930, has at last come to 
an end. With the election of a president 
on November 8, a constitutional govern- 
ment will be reéstablished. The probable 
winner is another army man, General 
Justo. In Peru, Col. Sanchez Cerro, con: 
queror of Leguia, but himself ousted by 
rebels later, seems to have won the presi- 
dential election. In Paraguay, President 
José Guggiari was forced out by rioting 
students and radicals who disliked his 
policy of conciliation toward Bolivia in 
the still-smoldering Chaco dispute. The 


(Continued on page 31) 





















type of work as Martha Berry, the Sun- 
day Lady of Georgia, Evangeline Booth. 
“Mother Jones”, Maria Jeritza, Lucy 
Stone, and the young aviator Amy John- 
son; some of the girls had to overcome 4 
good deal to succeed. You may remember 
Larry, a book made from the letters of 4 
fine boy named Larry Foster, of Ridge- 
wood, New Jersey, who wrote home to his 
parents and to a girl, from Lafayette Col- 
lege; I strongly praised this book when 
it was published not long ago by a sma 
firm; now it has been taken over by the 
well-known house of John Day, and ! 
hope anyone who thinks that college boys 
are all “flaming youths” will read this 
record of a clear-eyed, clean-minded good 
fellow who enjoyed himself honorably at 
Lafayette. 
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Story About the Anteater 


By STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 


E younger child sat bolt up- 
right, her bedclothes wrapped 
rehelliously around her. “If you're 
going down to look at them,” she 
whispered accusingly, “I’m com- 
ing too! And Alice’ll catch you.” 
“She won’t catch me.” Her 
elder sister’s voice was scornful. 
“She’s out in the pantry, helping, 
with the man from Gray’s.” 

“All the same, I’m coming. I 
want to see if it’s ice cream in 
little moulds or just the smashed 
kind with strawberries. And if Alice won’t 
catch you, she won’t catch me.” 

“It'll be moulds,” said the other, from 
the depths of a vast experience. “Mother 
aways has moulds for the Whitehouses. 
4nd Mr. Whitehouse sort of clicks in his 
throat and says things about sweets to the 
sweet. But you can’t come. And anyway, 
it isn’t your turn.” 

“It never is my turn,” mourned her 
mior, tugging at the bedclothes. 

“That’s because you’re the youngest. 
ind you know how it is if we both go. 
We make a noise and they hear us and 
somebody comes up.” 

“Sometimes they bring you things 
when they come up, though,” said the 
younger dreamily. “Candied peanuts 
and—” 

“Silly,” said her elder blightingly. 
‘That was only ‘cause mother was away. 
And anyway, you were sick, afterward, 
aid had to have an emetic. And you 
lidn’t like that.” 

“All right,” she said. “But tell me if 
's in moulds.” And her elder nodded 
as she stole out of the door. 

At the first turn of the winding stair- 

case a small landing offered an excellent 
post of observation, provided one could 
reach it unperceived. Jennifer Sharp at- 
tamed this coign of vantage, and curling 
ierself up into the smallest possible 
space, stared eagerly down and across 
nto the dining room. 
One segment of the table was hidden 
tom where she watched. But she saw at 
mee that Mrs. Whitehouse had a thing 
like a silver beetle in her hair, that 
Colonel Crandall looked more like the 
Jones’s dog than ever, and that there 
were silver baskets of little pink and 
green cakes on the table. That meant 
that it was a really grand dinner—she 
nade a special note of the ice cream for 
Joan. 

Talk and laughter drifted up to her— 
‘tange phrases and incomprehensible 
ests from another world—to be remem- 
dered, puzzled over and analyzed for 
meaning or the lack of it, when she and 
Joan were alone. She hugged her knees, 


Anteaters don’t sound like very promising heroes 
for stories—and in fact this particular anteater 
never appears on the stage at all. When you have 
finished reading, you will realize it is another kind 
of animal—the human animal: a rising young man 
and his wife, their friends, and their children—that 
this story is about. Stephen Vincent Benet is often 
amusing, sometimes impressive, but always pene- 
trating, in his portrayal of character, whether in 


verse or prose. 


she was having a good time. Pretty soon 
Father would light the little blue flame 
under the mysterious glass machine that 
made the coffee. She always liked to see 
him do that. 

She looked at him now, appraisingly. 
Colonel Crandall had fought Germans in 
trenches and Mr. Whitehouse had a whole 
bank to keep his money in, but Father, on 
the whole, was nicer than either of them. 
She remembered, as if looking back 
across a vast plain, when Father and 
Mether had merely been Father and 
Mother—vast natural phenomena, be- 
loved but inexplicable as the weather— 
unique of their kind. Now she was older 
—she knew that other people’s fathers 
and mothers were different. Even Joan 
knew that, though Joan was still a great 
deal of a baby. Jennifer felt very old and 
rather benevolent as she considered her- 
self and her parents and the babyishness 
of Joan. 

Mrs. Whitehouse was telling some- 
thing, but Father wanted to tell some- 
thing, too—she knew that from the quick 
little gesture he was making with his left 
hand. Now they alf laughed and Father 
leaned forward. 

“That reminds me,” he was saying, “of 
one of our favorite stories—” How young 
and amused his face looked suddenlv! 

His eldest daughter settled back in her 
shadow, a slightly bored but tolerant 
smile on her lips. She knew what was 
coming. 

* * * 

When Flora Farrell and Roger Sharp 
became engaged, the new century was 
just completing its first decade. The Em- 
peror of Germany proclaimed himself an 
apostle of peace, the Czar of all the Rus- 
sias proclaimed himself an apostle of 
peace, idealism was often quoted at a 
premium, and a hairpin factory could 
still be considered a rational investment. 
It was a good world in many ways, it was 
a bad world in many ways, but whatever 
was wrong with the world was the fault 
of the older generation—and the young 
generation, just out of college, was going 
to change all that. 


Flora was one of the idealists. 
So. for that matter, was Roger. 
Both believed in advanced 
thought, woman suffrage, and the 
latest Utopias. but they fell in 
love very simply—and their mar- 
riage was going to be like no 
other marriage that had ever ex- 
isted, for they were going to keep 
it on the high ground and never 
submit to the commonplaces of 
life. 

They quarreled often enough, 
for they were young and even a trifle 
ferocious in the vehemence with which 
they expressed the views they knew to be 
right. But the quarrels were about gen- 
eralities and had no sting. And always, 
before and after, was the sense of dis- 
covering in each other previously unsus- 
pected but delightful potentialities and 
likenesses and beliefs. 

As a matter of fact, they were quite a 
well-suited couple—“made for each 
other” even, as the saying used to go. 
Though they would have hooted at the 
idea. They didn’t believe in people being 
“made for each other”—they were ad- 
vanced. 

It was ten days before the date set for 
their marriage that their first real quarrel 
occurred. And then, unfortunately, it 
didn’t stop at generalities. 

They had got away for the day from 
the presents and the relatives, to take a 
long walk in the country, with a picnic 
lunch. Both were a little solemn, a little 
nervous. The atmosphere of Approach- 
ing Wedding weighed on them both— 
when their hands touched, the current 
ran, but when they looked at each other 
they felt strange. Flora had been shop- 
ping the day before—she was tired, she 
began to wish that Roger would not walk 
so fast. Roger was wondering if that 
sixth usher would really turn up and 
uneasily analyzing the probable effects 
of the bachelor dinner on the best man. 
They were sure they were in love, sure 
they wanted to be married. but their con- 
versation was curiously polite. 

The lunch did something for him, so 
did the peace of being alone. But they 
had forgotten the salt, and Flora had 
rubbed her heel. And when Roger got 
out his pipe there was only tobacco 
enough left for a half a smoke. Still, the 
wind was cool and the earth pleasant. and 
as they sat with their backs against a 
gray boulder in the middle of a green 
field they began to think more naturally. 
The current between their linked hands 
ran stronger—in a moment or two they 
would be the selves they had always 
known. 





It was perhaps unfortunate that Roger 
should have selected that particular mo- 
ment in which to tell the anteater story. 
He knocked out his pipe and smiled sud- 
denly at something in his mind. Flora 
felt a knock at her heart, a sudden sweet- 
ness on her tongue—how young and 
amused he always looked when he 
smiled! She smiled back at him, her 
whole face changing. 

“What is it, darling?” she said. 

He laughed, “Oh, nothing,” he said. 
“Just something I was thinking. Did you 
ever hear the story about the anteater?” 
She shook her head. “Well—” he began. 
“Oh, you must have heard it—sure you 
haven’t? Well, anyway, there was a little 
town down South—” 

“And the coon said, ‘Why, lady, that 
ain’t no anteater—that’s Edward!’” he 
finished triumphantly a few moments 
later. He couldn’t help laughing when he 
had finished—the silly tale always 
amused him, old as it was. Then he 
looked at her and saw that she was not 
laughing. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” he said 
mechanically. “Are you cold, dear—or—” 

Her hand, which had been slowly stif- 
fening in his clasp, now withdrew itself 
entirely from his. 

“No,” she said, staring ahead of her. 
“Tm all right. Thanks.” 

He looked at her. There was somebody 
there he had never seen before. 

“Well,” he said confusedly. “Well.” 
Then his mouth set, his jaw stuck out, he 
also regarded the landscape. 

Flora stole a glance at him. It was 
terrible to see him sitting there, looking 
bleak and estranged. She wanted to 
speak, to throw herself at him, to say, 
“Oh, it’s all my fault—it’s all my fault!” 
and to know the luxury of saying it. And 
then she remembered the anteater and 
her heart hardened. 

It was not even, she told herself sternly, 
as if it were a shocking story. There 
wasn’t anything shocking about it—and 
if there had been—weren’t they always 
going to be frank with each other about 
things like that? But it was just the 
kind of story she’d always hated—cruel 
and—yes—vulgar. Not even healthily 
vulgar—vulgar with no redeeming ad- 
jective. He ought to have known she 
hated that kind of a story. He ought to 
have known! 

If love meant anything, it meant under- 
standing the other person, didn’t it? And 
if you didn’t understand them—in such a 
little thing—-why, what was life going to 
be like afterward? Love was like a new 
silver dollar, bright, untarnished and 
whole. There could be no possible com- 
promises with love. 

All these confused but vehement 
thoughts flashed through her mind. She 
also knew that she was tired and wind- 
blown and jumpy and that the rub on 
her heel was a little red spot of pain. 
And then he was speaking. 


“I'm sorry you found my story so un- 
amusing,” he said in tones of stiff injury 
and accusation. “I’m sure I didn’t mean 
to shock you—even if we did say—” 

He stopped, his frozen face turned to- 
ward her. She could feel the muscles of 
her own face tighten and freeze in 
answer. 

“IT wasn’t in the least shocked, I assure 
you,” she said in the same stilted voice. 
“I just didn’t think it was very funny. 
That’s all.” 

“I see. Well, I beg your pardon,” he 
said, and turned to the landscape. 

A little pulse of anger began to beat 
in her wrist. Something was being hurt— 
something was being broken—if he'd 
only been himself and kissed her instead 
of saying—well, it was his fault, now. 

“No, I didn’t think it was funny at all,” 
she said in a voice whose sharpness sur- 
prised her. “Just sort of cruel and—vwell, 
the poor Negro—” 

“That’s right!” he said exasperatedly. 
“Pity the coon! Pity everybody but the 





MAN’S BEST FRIEND 
Did you ever try to imagine yourself 
inside a dog's brain? You know all 
about dogs, you think. But do you? In 
the next issue you'll meet a whole fam- 
ily of dogs, the most delightful ever 
paniels, wolf-hounds, set- 
ters, blue-ribbon winners and mongrels, 
black, brown, red and white. Gladys 
Stern, a great English novelist, tells 
their story in “Toes Unmasked”. 
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person that’s trying to amuse you. I 
think it's a damn funny story—always 
have—and—” 

They were both on their feet and stab- 
bing at each other now. 

“And it’s vulgar,” she was saying 
heatedly. “Plain vulgar—not even dirty 
enough to be funny. Anteater indeed! 
Why, Roger Shazp, it’s—” 

“Where’s your sense of humor?” he 
was shouting. “Good Lord, what's hap- 
pened to you, Flora? I always thought 
you were—and here you—” 

“Well, we both of us certainly seem to 
have been mistaken about each other,” 
she could hear her strange voice saying— 
and, even more dreadfully, his unfamiliar 
accents, “Well, if that’s the way you feel 
about it, we certainly have!” 

Then each looked at the other appalled. 
“Here,” she was saying, “here—oh, why 
won't it come off my finger?” 

“You keep that on—do you hear, you 
little idiot?” he roared at her in return, 
so unexpectedly and harshly that she 
started, tripped, caught her shoe, in a 
cleft of rock, fell awkwardly, and, even 
more undignifiedly and conventionally, 
burst into tears. 

Then there was the reconciliation. It 
took place, no doubt, on entirely conven- 


tional lines and was studded with, “y;, 
it was my fault! It was!” But to then 
it was an event unique of its kind. Shp 
thought it over remorsefully that evening 
waiting for Roger. Roger was right. Shp 
had been a little fool. She knew the jp. 
explicable solace of feeling that she hai 
been a little fool. 

And yet, they had said those things t: 
each other and meant them. He haj 
meant to hurt her, she had actually meay: 
to hurt him. She stared at these fact; 
solemnly. Love, the bright silver dolla. 
Not like the commonplace coins in othe: 
people’s pockets. But something special, 
different—already a little, ever-so-faintly, 
tarnished, as a pane is tarnished by 
breath? 

She had been a little fool. But—she 
couldn’t quite forget the anteater— 

Then she was in Roger’s arms~and 
knew, with utter confidence, that she and 
Roger were different. They were always 
going to be different. Their love wouldn' 
ever be like any other love in the world. 

* * 


























The Sharps had been married for ex. 
actly six years and five hours, and Flora, 
looking across the table at the clever, 
intelligent face of her affectionate and 
satisfactory husband, suddenly felt her. 
self most desolately alone. 

It had been a mistake in the first place 
—going to the Lattimores for dinner on 
their own anniversary. Mr. Lattimore 
was the head of Roger’s company—Mrs. 
Lattimore’s invitations had almost the 
force of a royal command. They had 
talked it over sensibly, Roger and she, 
and decided they couldn’t get out of it. 
But all the same, it had been a mistake. 

They were rational human beings, she 
assured herself ferociously. They weren't 
like the horrible married couples in the 
cartoons—the little woman asking her 
baffled mate if he remembered what date 
it was—and all the rest of it. They 
thought better of life and love than to 
tie either of them to an artificial scheme 
of days. They were different. Neverthe- 
less, there had been a time when they 
had. said to each other, with foolish 
smiles, “We've been married a week—0t 
a month—or a year! Just think of it!” 
This time now seemed to her, as she 
looked back on it coldly, a geologic age 
away. 

She considered Roger with curious dis 
passionateness. Yes, there he was—an 
intelligent, rising young man in his first 
thirties. Not particularly handsome, but 
indubitably attractive—charming, when 
he chose—well-built, in sound health, a 
loyal friend, a good father, a husband one 
could take pride in. And they had been 
happily married for six years. And it 
seemed to her that if he made that nerv: 
ous little gesture with his left hand again 
—or told the anteater story—she woul 
scream. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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By MARCUS ROSENBLUM 


“~ FIRST started to write somewhere 

around the age of twelve,” says a 
sow famous author. “In the St. Nicholas 
league at that time I got the silver and 
sold badges and was later given a special 
ize of three dollars for a poem called 
The Regret of Dives’, which I pro- 
nounced as if the last word rhymed with 
ives. | wrote Five Men and Pompey and 
i great many of the poems in Young Ad- 
enture in the summer of 1915 when I was 
tutoring for college. The first poem I had 
eally published was ‘Singed Man’ in The 
Yew Republic in 1915. All the poems in 
Young Adventure were written before I 
vas 20 and those in Heavens and Earth 
before I was 22.” 

Thus Stephen Vincent Benet modestly 
apologizes for his precocious talent and 
mores the enthusiastic reception given 
is six dramatic monologues in Five Men 
md Pompey, which built his poetic 
eputation at the age of seventeen. (He 
vas born July 22, 1898.) Up to the time 
ie went to college, his life was spent at a 
ariety of military posts with his father, 
Colonel James Walker Benet of the 
United States Army. He was born at 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, but he seems 
to have lived in every part of the East, 
North, South, and West. He thinks that 
California and Connecticut exerted the 
most influence on him. In the last eleven 
ears, he has divided his time between 
New York and France. John Brown’s 
Body was written in France with the sub- 
sidy of a John Simon Guggenheim Fel- 
owship for “Creative work in writing 
ollowing certain historical researches”. 
Vhen his year was up, the manuscript 
vas incomplete, but the merit of the work 
lone to date was sufficient to obtain him 
isix months’ extension. Six years is the 
ongest he has ever lived in one locality. 

He is fairly tall and slightly stooped, 
tom bending over a typewriter. He says 
us Spanish ancestors from the isle of 
Minorca, who settled in St. Augustine 
‘round 1790 are responsible for his dark 
air and dark skin. He likes to talk about 
us ancestors and cherishes the belief 
that he is related to a Mexican bandit, 
Black Pedro. Reading Leaders and Bat- 
“es, old army records and Fererro on the 
‘oman emperors in his father’s library 
felped to ruin his eyesight. There are 
hick lenses on his glasses, and his hair 
S parted on the left side. He says he 
ukes tennis and swimming, “but what is 
Tt Most interest to me I have tried to put 
tto my beoks”’, 

As the son of an army officer who 
‘tould have been a literary critic, Stephen 
ould depend on no handsome endowment 


fund to see him through life, 
and there must have been 
many times when he might 
have wished for a lesser name 
and a larger bankroll. To 
make a living, at various 
times he pitched hay, decoded 
ciphers, and sold groceries, 
and after earning two de- 
grees at Yale, he even de- 
scended to writing advertis- 
ing for half a year. It was 
at this time he turned his 
hand to prose and wrote 
about forty short stories to 
keep the wolf from the door. 
He says these stories may 
some day be published in a 
collection— over his dead 
body. 
He is known mainly as a 
poet, by reason of the success 
of his fine long narrative 
poem of the Civil War, John 
Brown’s Body, but even in his 
verse he exhibits an unde- 
niable narrative gift that deserves ex- 
pression in prose. “Story about the Ant- 
eater”, published in Century Magazine 
in 1928 and later selected for The World's 
Best Short Stories anthology, amply illus- 
trates this power. 


In addition to the skill with which 
Benet recites a story, he exhibits a gentle 
humor and a sympathetic understanding 
that are an asset to any writer, of prose 
or poetry. With these gifts, plus his ear 
for rolling lines, his eye for vivid words, 
and his grasp of great themes, it is only 
reasonable to expect that he may yet pro- 
duce a work in prose as monumental as 


John Brown’s Body. 


Of course, the “Anteater Story” is not 
to be criticized because it is no epic. Here, 
the author set out to write a pleasant 
domestic comedy and obviously suc- 
ceeded. His theme, that custom may 
soothe as well as stale, that age may mel- 
low as well as wither, is a sound one 
which has sweetened the pessimism of 
many another writer. The presence of the 
children is not essential to the tale, but 
the nursery incident serves the function 
of the grace note in music, and provides 
a mild suspense. The round-eyed wonder 
of the children is a comic reminder of 
the realities which surround “big western 
deals” or pompous parties, and cleverly 
relieves the methodical sequence of the 
picnic lunch and the two dinners. 


One of his earlier volumes, Heavens 
and Earth, in 1920 divided the prize of 
the Poetry Society of America with Carl 


STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 


Sandburg’s Smoke and Steel, and he won 
the prize offered by The Nation with 
“King David”, which, Louis Untermeyer 
says, owes a great deal to Nicholas Vachel 
Lindsay. He has also written light verse. 
a one-act play, two full-length plays in 
collaboration, and four novels: The Be- 
ginning of Wisdom, Young People’s 
Pride, Jean Hugenot, and Spanish Bayo- 
net. His most recent publication is Bal- 
lads and Poems, 1915-1930. 

While he was studying in the Sorbonne 
in Paris on a scholarship, Benet met Rose- 
mary Carr, correspondent of the Chicago 
Tribune then, and they were married No- 
vember 26, 1921. Rosemary Carr con- 
tributes to The Saturday Review, The 
New Yorker, College Humor, and The 
Ladies’ Home Journal. They have two 
children, Stephanie Jane and Thomas 
Carr, aged six and four. 

His brother, William Rose Benet, one 
of the editors of the Saturday Review of 
Literature, and his sister, Laura, have 
also achieved eminence as poets and 
critics in their own right. William says 
that Stephen has had from an early age 
a distinct tendency to grit his teeth, in 
determination to follow the trail of crea- 
tive writing. “In human relationships. 
both mild and amiable, poetry was yet 
from the first a bright valour in his blood. 
It was a direct inheritance from a father 
whose love of the ringing line was well 
known to the evening circle in a certain 
home.” 
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SECURITY!—How Can It Be Organized? 


The Insistent Need for Security 
REMIER LAVAL, in his first public 


speech in America, emphasized the 
supreme need of the world, namely to 
reéstablish “calm and equilibrium”. This 
can be done only by guaranteeing secur- 
ity. “Governments and people should 
understand,” he said, “that security can- 
not be expressed merely in words of 
hope; it should be organized.” 

People cannot buy goods without 
money or credit; to get those they must 
have secure jobs. Manufacturers cannot 
give them jobs unless orders for goods 
come from wholesalers and _ retailers. 
Business men will not order goods from 
manufacturers unless they feel sure that 
people will buy them. Merchants of one 
country will not buy from manufacturers 
of another unless they feel sure that their 
people will buy them. Wealthy people 
will not invest in enterprises of another 
country unless they feel that their invest- 
ments are secure. 

Thus the carrying on of every depart- 
ment of economic life rests upon the feel- 
ing of security. No part of the world 
machine can operate unless its security 
is guaranteed by some other part. An 
interdependent world can carry on its 
affairs only in an atmosphere of general 
confidence. 

This principle lies at the very heart of 
the present stalemate. Back of France’s 
demand for a large army is the desire for 
security. Back of England’s insistence 
upon a large navy is the desire for se- 
curity. Back of alliances between France 
and Germany’s neighbors—Czechoslova- 
kia, Poland and Belgium—is the desire 
for security. Back of the increasing tariff 
barriers which are being erected around 
every nation of the western world is a 
feeling that that is the way to obtain 
security. 


What Are the Sources of Insecurity? 

The stability of the German Republic 
must be preserved. There are immediate 
political problems to be solved as well as 
more fundamental economic ones. The 
most urgent problem is that France must 
work out peaceable relations with the 
present Republican government of Ger- 
many, or the latter will fall. The Hit- 
lerites are rapidly approaching majority 
control in Germany. If they secure it. the 
“Republic” of Germany is doomed. If 
it falls, political and economic turmoil in 
Europe will increase. Thus at all costs, 
France, England, and the United States 
must work together now to stabilize 
things in Germany. 

The Polish Corridor—a sore spot. A 


By HAROLD RUGG, Ph.D. 


Scholastic Social Studies Editor 


constant source of irritation to the Ger- 
man people and of insecurity to Europe is 
the “Polish Corridor”. At the close of 
the World War the Treaty of Versailles 
gave Poland direct access to the sea by 
taking a considerable slice of territory 
known as the Polish corridor from Ger- 
many and adding it to Poland. This cre- 
ated intense animosities and has been a 
continual source of friction on the Ger- 
man frontier. It has put under a foreign 
government a large number of German 
subjects, and has separated East Prussia 
from the rest of Germany. It is impos- 
sible to have peace in north-central 
Europe until this question is settled to 
the satisfaction of all concerned. 

France, the real protector of Poland, 
can adjust this by a revision of the 
treaty which will give Poland access to 
the Baltic and restore the “corridor” to 
Germany. 


The deeper sources of economic inse- 
curity. Even more fundamental are bigger 
economic questions. Most of the nations 
of the world confront serious financial 
difficulties—indeed, many are near bank- 
ruptcy. They are spending more than 


their income. Most of these expenditures 
are for military and naval armaments and 
national debts. The problem is intensely 
complicated by France’s insistence that 
Germany pay “reparations” as stated in 
the Treaty of Versailles. It is becoming 
increasingly clear, however, that western 
nations cannot continue to spend billions 
of dollars each year upon armies and 
navies, and also pay the interest and part 
of the principal on the war debts. 
Hence, the most important single first 
step to restore a feéling of confidence in 
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—Harding in N. Y. Evening Journal 


AN ARGUMENT THAT CUTS BOTH WAYS 


“Big Navy” advocates object to reducing 

armaments for economy’s sake. But how 

can “security” be attained unless all na- 
tions agree to reduce at once? 


the economic stability of the nations ; 
relief from gigantic armaments and debts, 
For Germany to exist, reparations mus 
be sharply readjusted. 

But there is the serious difficulty of 
guaranteeing security. England will not 
agree to scrap her navy until the security 
of her merchant marine is guaranteed, 
France will not scrap her army and forti. 
fications until her security is guaranteed 
against aggression from Germany. Amer. 
ica, on her part, will not cancel the debts 
until she is convinced that the secret 
diplomacy and race for military supren. 
acy between the European nations has 
been stopped. The revelations of secret 
treaties made since 1917 and the accelerat- 
ing increase in national armaments since 
the close of “the war to end war”, are con. 
clusive signs that the European govern. 
ments have not modified their century- 
long practices of military aggrandize- 
ment. Until they do so, American leaders 
will not feel confidence in the intention 
of European political leaders to maintain 
the security of Europe. 

France and Reparations from Germany. 
The Germans have insisted for more than 
a decade: first, that they were no more 
responsible for the war than other indus- 
trial countries; second, that it is impos- 
sible for them to reéstablish their eco- 
nomic security and also pay gigantic 
reparations to France. As for their first 
contention a huge body of evidence has 
been produced since 1918 to show that 
the war was the inevitable outcome of 
the fears and greeds that arose out of 
the race between industrial countries for 
raw materials, markets, lands, and con- 
trol over undeveloped regions. Hence. 
public opinion in America and _ other 
countries is beginning to insist that repa- 
rations should be abolished. To do this 
will stabilize industry and business in 
Germany more than any other one thing. 


The Security of France 


Astonishing as it may seem, France is 
now the strongest nation in Europe, hav- 
ing the least unemployment (although 
hers is growing rapidly also), the largest 
gold reserve, and the most secure credit 
and standard of living. She is in a post 
tion to demand guarantees of securily 
against future aggression from a restored 
Germany. 

The French recognize three ways " 
guarantee her security: first, by defensive 
treaties of alliance with the United States 


and Great Britain, guaranteeing her J 


against foreign aggression; second, by 

the hearty participation of the United 

States in the League of Nations and other 
(Continued on page 41) 
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Young France Greets Young America 


An Exclusive Interview for Scholastic Readers with Mlle. Josee Laval 


OSEE LAVAL (pronounce it zho-séy 

Lah-val), the nineteen-year-old 
daughter of the Premier of France who 
has captured the imagination of all Amer- 
ica as well as of official Washington, feels 
herself very near to the school boys and 
girls of this country. 

Indeed. she is still a school girl her- 
self, and one of the first things she ex- 
claimed upon her arrival in New York 
with her distinguished father was how 
she would like to remain and attend an 
American college. In the next breath, 
that traditional filial loyalty of the Euro- 
pean daughter asserted itself, and Made- 
moiselle Josée added ruefully: “If papa 
would let me, but of course he would not 
leave me here when he goes home.” 

To the youth of America Josée Laval 
hore the same message of amity and good 
will that her father, the somber, keen- 
witted little man who now guides the 
destinies of France, has voiced in all his 
public utterances on this side. 

American and French students should 
know and understand each other, she 
feels. Their countries have a common 
heritage of liberty, equality and fraternity 
won by revolution, she pointed out. In 
America’s War for Independence, soldiers 
of France crossed the seas and fought 
beside the ragged Continentals. In 
France’s struggle for existence in our 
own times, American soldiers returned 
the call and aided in winning the World 
War. 

These are a few of the reasons why 
Josée Laval, a child of the post-war gen- 
eration, but a serious student of politics 
and law at the Faculté de Droit, the law 
school of the University of Paris, was 
eager to send greetings to the students 
of America. 

“Tell them,” she said, “that I am veree, 
veree happy to be here, and wish I could 
study here for a time. Your American 
schools are so fine. Since I cannot, I want 
to see one great American institution—a 
college football game.” 

: This wish of Josée’s was never fulfilled. 
through red tape and the bungling of a 
minor State Department official, Josée 
missed her train to the Princeton-Navy 
game, and while a second train was being 
held ten minutes for her, a heartbroken 
Josée was standing on the steps of the 
White House having her pictures taken 
with her father and President and Mrs. 
Hoover. There were tears afterward, and 
to help assuage her disappointment she 
Was to be taken to the Naval Academy 


By GERALDINE SARTAIN 


New York World-Telegram Staff Writer 





JOSEE LAVAL 


late that day to meet one of the heroes 
of the game. 


Josée is a natural, effervescent and 
dashingly pretty girl. If her photographs 
do not reveal great beauty, it is perhaps 
because no mere silver salts can catch the 
charm of a deep sun-tan, but flawless 
skin, of sparkling dark eyes, of a flashing 
dentine-ad smile, of a vivacity and spon- 
taneity that mark her the embodiment of 
all we think when we say “the charm of 
a French woman”. 

She is gracious and well poised. She 
speaks English well, having learned it “in 
school and on visits to England”, she ex- 
plained to the reporters who met her 
the morning she arrived. 

Josée stood on tiptoes in her small 
alligator pumps that completed a chic 
blue ensemble, to peer over the heads of 
silk-hatted dignitaries, as the magic sky- 
line of New York was unfolding, and ex- 
citedly asked: 

“Which is the Woolworth Building? 
Which is Broadway ?—where is the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria? —and the Empire State 
building, and will we have time to stop 
there a minute?—” Some one told her 
Broadway ran the entire length of Man- 
hattan Island, and north toward Albany 
—‘the longest street in the world”. 

She looked at the narrow canyon that 
is lower Broadway amongst its. towering 
buildings, and gasped. “Ah, c’est formid- 
able”, relapsing into her native tongue 
in her excitement. 

On the return of the Laval party. from 
Washington five days later, the pretty 
French girl and her father were escorted 
to the Empire State building by former 
Governor Alfred FE. Smith himself. who 


















heads the company that erected the 102- 
story building on the site of the old 
Waldorf-Astoria on Fifth Avenue. The 
Lavals stayed one day at the new Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, where Josée exclaimed de- 
lightedly over the beauty of the modified 
moderne and the Empire furnishings of 
the Presidential suite they occupied. She 
also had her one night at the theater, as 
she so wished, visited New York shops to 
buy her mother a few gifts, and drove 
about the city sightseeing. 

Mlle. Laval is a great reader of books 
in English. She learned much about New 
York from Paul Morand’s New York. Her 
favorite American author is Sinclair 
Lewis. “He has great talent”, she said 
in her precise little accent. 

She loves to dance and ride horseback. 
She also likes tennis and swimming. 
Crossing on the Jsle de France, she 
opened the dancing with Captain Blan- 
card, and on the trips both ways and 
while in’ Washington she spent several 
evenings dancing. 

Josée is pretty and fascinating enough 
to be a “prom girl”, but she has her 
serious side. She is her father’s constant 
companion, and it is in order to under- 
stand his problems in government that 
she chose a law course, although she said 
frankly: “I do not intend to practice”. 
She has no plans for a career. Few 
French girls of good family do. Mar- 
riage? She knows that is the career of 
most French women, so she blushed and 
answered, “Maybe, some day when I am 
older”. 

Mile. Josee’s Father 
with President Hoover 





ALICE BRADY 
in “Mourning Becomes Electra” 


THREE IN ONE 


EOPLE who go to the theater like to 

be able to arrive after the dinner 
is settled and leave in time to get to sleep 
before midnight. It is a tribute to the 
genius of Eugene O’Neill that his plays 
can force the public to sacrifice such 
whims. With “Strange Interlude”, for 


more than a year he managed to get 
people into the theater at five-thirty. 


With “Mourning Becomes Electra”, 
which opened October 26 at the Theater 
Guild, New York, he not only makes them 
come at five o’clock, but he doesn’t let 
them go home until twelve. 

“Mourning Becomes Electra” was 
originally planned as a trilogy: three 
plays for three successive days, each 
complete in itself, but each related to 
the others. For box-office reasons, it was 
decided to present all three in one eve- 
ning, as a unit. The first of the trilogy, 
“Homecoming”, is played before supper, 
up to 7 o’clock, and the other two, “The 
Hunted” and “The Haunted”, from eight 
to midnight. 

O’Neill, frequently called the only 
American dramatist of world stature, has 
transplanted the essential incidents of 
the classic tragedies of the Greeks to New 
England, where modern prototypes of 
Agamemnon, Clytemnestra, Electra, 
Orestes, and Aegisthus re-enact the age- 
less passions that spell the portion of 
man’s doom. Nazimova plays the law- 
less réle of Christina Mannon (Clytem- 
nestra) and Alice Brady stars as her 
daughter, Lavinia (Electra), who ter- 
ribly avenges her mother’s sins. Earl 
Larrimore, as her. brother, Orin 
(Orestes), has an equally distinguished 
role. 

As portrayed by Mr. O’Neill, life 
seems a somber affair, full of the dark 
violence of an implacable fate. There are 
moments of comedy, to be sure, but on 
the whole, the play is very bitter about 
the tragedy men contrive for themselves 
out of their own twisted emotions. 


ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


“THE SOUL OF AMERICA” 


S THE result of a contest sponsored 

by the National Arts Club in New 
York, Robert Douglas Bowden, professor 
of social sciences in Youngstown College, 
Youngstown, Ohio, won the John G. 
Agar prize of $3,000 for the best manu- 
script submitted on The Soul of America. 


Professor Bowden’s work, In Defense 
of Tomorrow, is a reaffirmation of faith 
in the established order, though he be- 
lieves that there must be progressive 
modifications of capitalism in the interest 
of wider distribution of wealth. Professor 
Bowden was born in Kentucky forty years 
ago. He studied in the University of Ken- 
tucky, taught in Chicago, and has a de- 
gree from the University of Illinois. He 
has written another book, Evolution of 
a Politician, and several plays. Drama is 
his hobby. 


Honorable mention was given Robert 
P. Tristram Coffin, professor of English 
in Wells College, for a very different type 
of book, Portrait of an American, a 
biographic novel of a New Englander of 
the generation that fought in the Civil 
War. 


At Bowdoin College, the school of 
Longfellow and Hawthorne, Coffin twice 
won the Hawthorne short story prize of- 
fered by Kate Douglas Wiggin. He did 
graduate work at Princeton on a scholar- 
ship and studied at Trinity College, Ox- 
ford, as a Rhodes scholar for three 
years. Coffin has contributed to innumer- 
able periodicals in addition to publishing 
several volumes of poetry and essays. At 
present he is working on a biography, in 
addition to completing an anthology of 
17th century English prose. 


The jury, which contained Hamlin Gar- 
land, William Allen White, Henry God- 
dard Leach, and Miss Ida Tarbell, 
called attention to the fact that the win- 
ning books, chosen from a field of 135 
manuscripts, represented a reaction from 
the literature of disillusion since the war, 
toward a saner. more optimistic note. 


asi 


“BEST KNOWN MAN” 
Barrymore as the “Beloved Rogue”, 
Francois Villon 


THE BUBBLE OF FAME 


J P. McEVOY says the average Ameri- 
e can knows his name, age, and ad- 
dress—sometimes. How much else he 
knows, Variety, theatrical weekly, tried to 
find out by asking 200 miscellaneous 
Chicagoans picked at random to identify 
a list of well-known names. 


Movie actors and gangsters were by 
far the best known. John Barrymore and 
Joan Crawford registered 100 per cent. 
but the questioners seem to have found 
the only two people in Chicago who never 
heard of Al Capone, who came in third. 
Six more movie actors were better known 
than Atwater Kent and Ringling Brothers, 
who scored 96 per cent. Generally, ath- 
letes and politicians rated third and 
fourth. Orchestra leaders ranked above 
business men and stage stars. Radio 
names, strangely, were low in the list, 
with Floyd Gibbons, himself, suffering 
the widest range of false identifications. 
Journalists and film directors were the 
lowliest. Oswald Garrison Villard, editor. 
Corey Ford, humorist, Clarence Brown. 
film director, and Devereaux Milburn. 
polo player, touched bottom, with only 
fourteen friends apiece. Among those 
who remembered the name of William 
von Hohenzollern, five thought he was 
president of Germany; one, a manufac- 
turer. Others thought Sinclair Lewis was 
a radio broadcaster, the Mayo Brothers 
circus performers, Charles Evans Hughes 
a detective, and Ed Wynn a horoscope 
writer. 

Although the test is not an absolute 
yardstick, since it was performed mainly 
as a newspaper stunt, it gives strong ev 
dence that the average American gets his 
information from the movies and bill- 
boards first, with the crime, sports, and 
comic sections of newspapers 4 close 
second. Magazines and the radio are 
also-rans, and books are hardly in the 
running at all. 
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BRAZIL’S CHRIST 
The world’s largest statue of Him 


KING OF KINGS 


IGH above the beautiful harbor of 

Rio de Janeiro, on the summit of 
Corcovado (better known as “Hunch- 
back Mountain”) which hangs two thou- 
sand feet above the city, a giant figure 
stretches forth its arms in benediction. 
last month, Brazil unveiled the world’s 
largest statue of Jesus Christ. 


Senator Guglielmo Marconi, father of 
wireless, flashed three short-wave radio 
signals in Rome, five thousand miles 
away. The current threw the switch in 
Rio de Janeiro which turned on a battery 
of floodlights illuminating the image. 
The Archbishop of Rio de Janeiro acted 
at the dedication ceremonies as legate 
for the Pope, who sent his blessings. 


Nearly the entire million and a half of 
Rio’s citizens toiled up the steep moun- 
in in a rain to witness the unveiling. 
What they saw was a figure 130 feet high 
and 92 feet from finger-tip to finger-tip, 
ams outstretched. The statue is visible 
Wwenty miles away. Among the dedica- 
tion throngs were approximately 250,000 
pilgrims. 


Because of the baffling angle of Cor- 
tovado’s slope, the mountain’s im- 
pregnable sides, and the statue’s un- 
Wildy size and weight, enormous diffi- 
culty was faced before it was finally set 
up. It cost $250,000, donated in small 
amounts by Brazilian Catholics, and ten 
years of effort. A similar monumental 
igure of Christ, though not nearly so 
‘age, stands at the crest of the Trans- 


Andean Railway between Chile and Ar- 
sentina, 


Paul Maximilian Landowski, a French- 
nan, is the sculptor of the Rio work. The 
lines of the statue are stiff and formal. 

he robe at the base is almost box-like, 
and of mathematical regularity. In the 
“tapes over the arm, the artist has skill- 

Wy contrived to give a loose hanging 
effect, although these folds are in reality 
rad Support for the giant figure’s 


Proposed Facade of the New York 
Roosevelt Memorial 


TRIBUTE TO TEDDY 


EAR by year, October 27 begins to 

look more and more like February 12 
and February 22 on the national calendar. 
On that day, patriotic groups throughout 
the country commemorate the birth of 
Theodore Roosevelt, twenty-sixth and 
youngest of the Presidents of the United 
States. 

Although the former President’s 
achievements included great political re- 
forms, a splendid program of forest con- 
servation, and the completion of the 
Panama Canal, one of his chief interests 
was the development of the rising gen- 
eration. And it was Roosevelt’s influence 
as an inspiration to American youth that 
featured the address of the Governor of 
New York at the laying of the corner 
stone to the New York State Theodore 
Roosevelt Memorial Hall at the Museum 
of Natural History in Manhattan. The 
new hall is to contain classrooms, exhibi- 
tion rooms, a lecture hall, and other edu- 
cational facilities for the use of school 
children. The Memorial, after many years 
of debate, takes the form of an annex to 
the Museum fronting on Central Park 
with a monumental facade suggesting the 
Roman triumphal arches. Perched on top 
of each of four great pillars will be fig- 
ures representing pioneer Americans who 
were inspirations to Roosevelt, including 
Daniel Boone and George Rogers Clark. 
In the front center will stand a great 
equestrian statue of Roosevelt, the Rough 
Rider. The architect of the general de- 
sign is John Russell Pope. 

In the evening, the Roosevelt Memorial 
Association held its annual dinner in the 
Roosevelt House, 28 East Twentieth St., 
New York, where Roosevelt was born 
seventy-three years ago. Roosevelt medals 
were received by Judge Benjamin N. Car- 
dozo, leading jurist, by Hamlin Garland, 
author of the Middle West, by Dr. C. 
Hart Merriam, founder of the United 
States Biological Survey, and by Rear 
Admiral Richard E. Byrd. The Associa- 
tion voted to give Analostan Island, on 
the Potomac River in the District of 
Columbia, to the Federal Government for 
use as a park to be known as a Roose- 
velt memorial. 





HENRI R. M. VAN HOOF 
Holland’s Champion Orator 


SILVER TONGUES 


IGH SCHOOL boys of seven nations 

met in Constitution Hall, Wash- 
ington, D. C., October 24, in the finals of 
the sixth international oratory contest. 
Henri R. M. Van Hoof, 17, of Overveen, 
Holland, who spoke on “The Royal House 
of the Netherlands”, was named world’s 
champion. Second place was won by 
Gerard Cournoyer, 19, of Quebec, who 
spoke on “Why the French Race Has 
Survived in Canada”, and third place 
went to Martin Krieger, 17, of Berlin, 
Germany, whose subject was “Youth and 
Disarmament”. 

Other finalists and their topics were: 
John Thomas Lumsden, 17, Peterborough, 
England, “Disraeli”; Pierre Henri Court- 
age-Cabessanis, 18, Paris, “The French 
Colonial Empire”; Robert Gibson Ray- 
burn, 17, Newton, Kansas, “The Tests of 
the Constitution”; and Thomas Shilling- 
ton, 18, of Rathfarnham, Ireland, “The 
Irish Free State”. Rayburn was the 1931 
survivor of the series of local and re- 
gional elimination contests held every 
spring throughout the United States. 

The German boy was the only one to 
speak on world disarmament and inter- 
national peace, since the others dwelt 
mainly upon the glories of their respec- 
tive homelands. In judging the contest- 
ants, consideration was given to four- 
minute extemporaneous. speeches _ re- 
quired of each contestant as well as to 
the prepared orations. 

A number of prominent Washington 
officials attended the final program of 
speeches. Judges included Senor Don 
Miguel Cruchaga Tocornal, Ambassador 
of Chile; Dr. Jan Herman Van Royen, 
Minister of the Netherlands; Dr. Marc 
Peter, Minister of Switzerland; Dr. Henry 
Grattan Doyle, George Washington Uni- 
versity; Dr. Richard Henry Wilson, Uni- 
versity of Virginia; and Dr. Paul G. Gleis, 
Catholic University. 

The awards were announced by 
Baron Friedrich W. von Prittwitz und 
Gaffron, the German Ambassador. On the 
platform was L. G. Van Hoorn, Charge 
d’Affaires of the Netherlands Legation. 
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eAn even greater opportunity for boys 


AWARDS 


Four University Scholarships ee 


ENROLL TODAY 


FISHER BODY CR 


Dealers in General Motors Cars 
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The Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild has been organized 
under the sponsorship of the Fisher Body Corporation, 
to stimulate and develop craftsmanship among boys 
between the ages of twelve and nineteen years inclusive. 


The Guild welcomes you to membership entirely with- 
out cost and invites you to take part in the second 
friendly competition where skillful handiwork is the 
one and only thing that counts. 

This opportunity is open to every boy within the age 
limits mentioned, in the United States and Canada. 


The test of ability this time will be the same as in the 
recent big competition which enabled boys to win 984 
valuable awards. Every boy who enters will construct 
a miniature model Napoleonic coach, from detailed 
plans and instructions furnished by the Guild. The 
judges, both State and National, will be men of the 
highest standing in the knowledge of fine craftsman- 
ship. At their head, as Honorary President of the 
Guild, is Daniel Carter Beard, America’s beloved 
National Boy Scout Commissioner. 


Perhaps you know some of the 104 State winners wno 
attended the recent convention at Detroit. They'll tell 
you what honors and friendships the Guild brought to 
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them. And as for the four scholarship winners, pic- 
tured at the right—! Well, just remember that there 
are four more of those $5,000 university scholarships 
waitirtg for you. So join the Fisher Body Craftsman's 
Guild right away and get an early start toward success. 


Enroll NOW with any General Motors Car Dealer 
Just go to any dealer in General Motors cars and say 
you want to join the Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild. 


Dealers in Cadillac-La Salle, Buick, Oldsmobile, 
Oakland-Pontiac and Chevrolet are all General Motors 
car dealers. There is one in your community. 


As soon as your enrollment is registered, you will 
receive from Guild headquarters your membership 
card and official Guild button, and a complete manual 
containing scale drawings of the model coach, instruc: 
tions for building it, pictures of the coach in full color, 
and all other information pertaining to the Guild. 


If you entered the first Guild competition, try agaia! 


(Memberships must be renewed.) If you missed the 
first chance, by all means get in this time. Enroll now. 


FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 


Sponsored by FISHER BODY CORPORATION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN Division of General Motors 
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S. W. STRATTON 
Chairman of the Board 
Massachusetts Inst, 
of Technology 


P. R. KOLBE 
President 
Polytechnic Institute 
of Brooklyu 


THOMAS S. BAKER 
President 
Carnegie Institute 
of Technology 


R. L. SACKETT 
Dean of Engineering 
Pennsylvania Dean 
State College 


M. L. BRITTAIN 
President 
Georgia Institute 
of Technology 


Rev. T. A. STEINER, W. A. FISHER 

C.S.C. President 
Fisher Body Cm 
College of Engineering President of the Gt 
Univ. of Notre Dawe 








throughout the United States and Canada 


valued at "; 5,000 


Ul 6 Trips to Detroit and 1120 Gold Awards 
IN THE 


AFTSMAN’S GUILD 


Will Welcome You to Enrollment 
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__ is the model Napoleonic coach which thousands 
RS. DOERR (S) —t FISCHER (S) of boys built in the first competition of the Fisher H. JENNINGS (J) 
267 Oneida Street 1 Bluff Street Body Craftsman’s Guild. The same model will be the 35: uncey Street 1235 South Rose Street 
BattleCreek, Michigan Gaan. Illinois basis of the mew competiti ed herewith. Wes a te, Ind. Denver, Colorado 











INTERNATIONAL AWARDS 


Four University Scholarships of four years each 


Two of these Scholarships go to Juniors (12 to 15 years 
inclusive). and two go to Seniors (16 to 19 years inclusive). 


Ten Awards for Seniors and Ten Awards for Juniors in Every State and Canadian Guild District as follows: 


Ist State or District Award . . . . . Trip to Detroit 1st State or District Trimcraft. . . . . . $ 25 in gold 
and $100 in gold 2nd State or District Trimcraft . . . . . $ 15 in gold 


2nd istri y distaste 2 ai ‘ : 
ad State a District Award . - $100 in gold 1st State or District Paintcraft . ... . $ 25 in gold 


Ist State or District Woodcraft . . . . . $ 25 in gold a ; ‘ 
2nd Gente oe Dihcerice Weadceeh 15 in gold 2nd State or District Paintcraft . . . . . $ 15 in gold 


$ 
Ist State or District Poneto... ws is BS in gold Every Guild member who submits a completed coach on or before mid- 
2nd State or District Metalcraft. $ 15 in gold night July 1, 1932, will receive the Guild Certificate of Craftsmanship. 




















. Ba C. BEARD D. S. aes M. E. COOLEY, Eng. D. E. A. HITCHCOCK GEO. J. DAVIS, Jr. R. A. M'LLIKAN W. F. DURAND 
-. 1 I Jean Emeritus,College Dean Dean Chrmn. Exee. Council Professor Emeritus 
College of Fs ring of Engineering and College of Engineering College of Engineering President, California Mech. Engineering 
Cornell Universit _ _ Architecture Ohio State University University of Alabama _Institute of Technology Stanford University 
University of Michigan 
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EPISODE Ill. (The Hoof-Mark in the Flint) 


LL Rome was in a ferment of anxiety, 

of dread, for this was the day which 
would finally decide whether the city of 
Romulus was to be free or to be forever 
slave to the princes of the house of Tar. 
quin. Grave and outwardly calm, the 
Conscript Fathers sat in the Curia, wait- 
ing news, while in the Forum the people 
moved restlessly to and fro, and vague, 
unfounded rumors of disaster flew from 
lip to lip. 

More than two hundred years had 
passed since Romulus and Remus, twin 
sons of Rhea Silva and her mate, the War- 
God, had founded their settlement on the 
Palatine and Quirinal Hills. During that 
time the city had grown and prospered, 
until now it housed not far from eighty 
thousand souls, and its commanding posi- 
tion, at the head of navigation on the 
Tiber, bade fair to make it the queen of 
all Italia’s cities. But for five generations 
Etruscan princes of the family of Tar- 
quin had held the usurped rule, growing 
ever more and more hateful, until at 
length the Roman people, infuriated by 
one last outrage, cast them forth. And 
the manner of that outrage was this. 


Tarquin the Proud, at that time king, 
was abroad from Rome waging war, but 
his eldest son, Sextus’ Tarquinius, held 
the reins of government at home. A gross, 
licentious man, this Sextus was, and in- 
flamed by passion for a Roman matron 
of noble birth, Lucretia of the Ramnian 


gens. Her husband and sons being at 
the war, Sextus went to her home on the 
Aventine Hill and made proposals which 
she rejected with contempt and indigna- 
tion, chastity being dearer than life itself 
to a true Roman woman. 


Then Sextus, maddened by her refusal 
and her scorn, threatened: “Grant me my 
wish, or I will slay you and kill a slave, 
placing his body in your bed. And when 
your husband returns I will tell him that 
I found you two thus and slew you. He 
will justify me, and you will be forever 
dishonored.” 

Rather than submit to this infamy, 
Lucretia yielded to Sextus, but when her 
husband and her sons came home she 
met them in the atrium of their palace, 
told them what Sextus had done, and 
ere any could stay her she drew a dagger 
from the bosom of her stela and stabbed 
herself through the heart. 

Frantic with rage and grief, the men 
carried her body to the Forum, displayed 
it to the crowd, told the story, and de- 
manded vengeance. The Ramnian gens 
flew to arms, quickly followed by the 
Lucerians and the Titiens, with the other 
great houses, and, the populace joining 
them, they assaulted and destroyed the 
palace of the king, who with his two sons, 
Sextus. and ‘Titus, barely escaped from 
the city with their lives. 

The Romans then declared a republic, 
elected two consuls to hold office fer a 


Sergestus 


A Tale 
of the 
“Grandeur 
That Was 


Rome” 


By PAUL L. ANDERSON 


[Copyright, 1931, by Paul L. Anderson] 


year, and conscripted the wisest men of 
the plebeian families for an addition to 
the patrician Senate—whence comes the 
name of Conscript Fathers. 

But Tarquinius Superbus was not the 
one to relinquish thus easily the wealth 
and power to which he was born. Re- 
cruiting an army, he marched against 
Rome, but was defeated in a pitched 
battle near Veii. A year later, aided by 
Lars Porsena, King of Clusium, he gath- 
ered an overwhelming force of eighty 


Lars 
Porsena 
of 
Clusium 


thousand infantry and ten thousand 
cavalry, wasted the Campagna to Ostia at 
Tiber’s mouth, captured Janiculum, but 
at the bridgehead on Tiber’s northern 
bank was halted by three heroes of death- 
less fame. Here stood Horatius Cocles of 
the Lucerians, Herminius of the Serg!” 
gens, and Spurius Lartius of the Ram- 
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sians, and against all attacks they held 
the narrow way until with axe and crow- 
bar the bridge behind them was de- 
sroyed. Then plunging into the river, 
they swam to safety and ere the invaders 
could cross the yellow Tiber, Rome’s 
warriors were ready for the siege—and 
Lars Porsena turned back. 

And now, three years after the ex- 
pulsion of the king, a third attempt was 
under way. Enlisting the support of 
Mamilius, Prince of Tusculum, Tar- 
quinius had raised another mighty army. 
Aricia, Velitrae, Cora, Circeium, Lanu- 
vium, Setia, Tusculum, and more than 
twenty other cities had sent contingents 
to swell the muster of sixty thousand 
armed men that was now approaching 
Rome. Shepherds, hunters, woodsmen, 
miners—every able man who could use a 
weapon had answered the call. And 
against this vast horde Rome could op- 
pose but eight thousand foot-soldiers and 
two thousand cavalry! 

In this emergency Aulus Postumius, 
the abler of the consuls, was named Dic- 
tator, to hold supreme command for six 
months, and since the law demanded that 
he choose a Master of the Horsemen, he 
selected for that position Aebutius Aelva, 
a noted warrior. Then, organizing the 


amy, Aulus placed himself at the head 
if his forlorn hope and marched out to 
meet the Etruscans, who were camped 
near Lake Regillus, some eight or nine 


niles from Rome. 

Dawn of the Ides of Quintilis* found 
the two armies facing each other, the in- 
vaders drawn up in a long line, ready to 
swing around and flank the compact little 
body—so pitifully small!—of Romans. 
Riding along his front, Aulus exhorted 
the warriors, bidding them recall the 
manifold oppressions of the Tarquins, 
and to bear themselves like men. 

“Strike home today, Romans, or be for- 
ever slaves!” he cried. “Strike for the 
tonor of your wives, the safety of your 
thildren. Drive back the hateful breed; 
lt no base Tarquin show his face in 
Rome! Strike in today for the Palladium 
tanded down to us from Aeneas of Troy, 
tor the Golden Shield that fell from 
Heaven, but most of all for the eternal 
ire that burns on Vesta’s sacred altar! 
Trumpets, blow the charge!” 

Fired by the love of Rome which was 
he birthright of every Roman, the little 
cand hurled themselves on the foe, and 
%@ stoutly did they fight that for long 
‘ney held the Etruscans at bay. For hours 
te shores of the quiet lake rang with 
Re clash and clangor of bronze and steel, 
with the shouts of the fighters, the groans 
and shrieks of wounded men. High in 
the blue air hung kites and ravens, wait- 
mg the feast that would be theirs, and 
‘te waters of the Jake ran red as Roman 
ad Etruscan grappled there and died. 

But at length the tide set strongly 


ae 
* Tuly 1. 


against Rome, and most of all in the 
center, where the flaming crest of Mami- 


lius held sway. Aebutius Aelva was car- 
ried, sore wounded, from the press; 
Valerius was slain; 
Spurius Lartius was 
mortally hurt; and 
the brave Horatius 
Cocles was buried 
under a pile of dead 
and wounded. And 
many another, both 
patrician and plebe- 
ian, had died for 
Rome. 

In this extremity 
Aulus sent word to 
Herminius, begging 
succor. 

“None but your- 
self,” the messenger 
said, “can confront 
the Prince of Tuscu- 
lum. Aid us, Her- 
minius, or Rome is 
doomed!” 

Instant on the 
summons, Herminius shook his horse’s 
bridle and was off to the center. An un- 
mistakable figure he was, in his right 
hand the broadsword which had kept the 
bridge, and on his helm the golden crown 
awarded him for his valor 
at the siege of Fidene. At 
sight of this worthy foe 
the proud heart of Mamil- 
ius thrilled with joy, and 
mid-way of the battle the 
heroes met, while all about 
them Roman and Etruscan 
paused to watch the duel. 

It was a brief one. Two 
blows, and Herminius lay 
dying, Mamilius dead. 
And as Aulus bent over 
the hero of the bridge, 
Herminius spoke faintly: 

“My sword ... give it 
to my daughter . . . bid 
her keep it in memory of 
ee 

“Mine be the charge.” 
said a strange and thrill- 
ing voice, and a white- 
gauntleted hand thrust be- 
tween Aulus and the dying 
hero, to grasp the sword. 

Amazed, Aulus looked 
up, to see two young men 
who had drawn near, un- 
noticed while the duel 
went on. Strangers, these 
were, and utterly alike in 
all things. Their horses 
were of purest white ; their 
greaves, corselets, gaunt- 
lets, helmets, shields, of 
polished steel that gleamed 
like silver; and, strangest 
of all, their helmets had 
deep visors which com- 
pletely hid the features 
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beneath. A sense of awe struck all be- 
holders, and Aulus alone dared speak. 

“Who are you?” he asked. “No Ro- 
mans, surely! Say now your names, or 
lift your visors that I may know you.” 

“No man may look in our eyes and 
live,” that deep voice echoed from within 
the helmet. “Twin sons of Leda and of 
Jove are we, come from our home by 
Furotas to fight for Rome. Be of good 
heart, Romans; the Eternal Gods are on 
your side.” 

“The Great Twin Brethren!” gasped 
Aulus. Then, recovering: “Charge, 
Rome!” he shouted. “The Gods are with 
us!” 

As if in emphasis, one of the white 
horses stamped hard on the rock whereon 
he stood, and with the sound the hosts 
of Tarquin were struck by fear. Who can 
withstand the Gods? What man dare 
fight against Them? From rank to rank 
the panic spread, and though the war- 
riors of Tusculum stood for a moment, 
one charge by those gleaming figures 
broke them and they fled, casting away 
their arms that they might run the faster. 
And sooner than one could tell it, the 
Thirty Cities were in flight, the Romans 
pursuing them, riding them down, slay- 
ing them as they fled. 

(Concluded on page 29) 


Horatius, Herminius 
and Spurius Lartius 
hold the bridge 











ls Advertising Ruining Radio? 


A Debate on a Social Problem That Touches Everybody 


RESOLVED: That the United States should 
Adopt the British Method of Broadcasting 
Control. 


T IS little more than a decade ago that 

the first regular broadcasts were made 
in the United States, and since that time 
radio has grown to the status of one of 
our largest industries. As a story of 
commercial and technical advance, it un- 
doubtedly demands and should receive 
much praise and admiration. There are 
many, however, who have grown tired of 
advertising panegyrics on the medicinal 
qualities of candies and breakfast foods, 
and who ask themselves if there may not 
be a deeper significance to the story of 
radio than its commercial and technical 
phases. Questions are asked: After all, 
who owns the radio? Who should own it? 
Is radio succeeding or failing as a phase 
of our national culture? What is the 
remedy for the admitted evils of our pres- 
ent system? Can it be trusted to work 
out its own problems? Or should we 
scrap our method and substitute another? 
If so, what other? How do people in 
other countries obtain their broadcast- 
ing? Do any of these systems hold any 


promise as applied to our problem? On. 


the other hand, is it not possible that the 
critics of broadcasting in America have 
overlooked some of the essential factors 
in the problem? 


It is to the answer of such questions as 
those above that the following briefs have 
been directed. They are intended to in- 
dicate the major arguments, and to leave 
abundant room for expansion by the de- 
bater’s own resources and ingenuity. This 
is a question that is near to the home and 
to the individual, and it is likewise a 
question that concerns an important 
phase of public policy. 


Affirmative Brief 


I. Our Present System Is Socially Undesir- 
able. 


A. The radio is essentially more than an 
opportunity for private profit. 


1. Radio has already become a subtle and 
powerful factor in shaping public opinion, 
rivalling the press in directing public 
thought, and is, potentially, the greatest single 
force for education. 


2. A democracy needs the full use of every 
instrument that will raise the general knowl- 
edge and intellectual level of the public. 


3. The United States has the right to de- 
mand that this great social force be for the 
benefit of all. 


B. Under the present system the general 
community suffers because radio is conducted 
primarily for private profit. 


1. Any enterprise put on a profit-making 


By WILLIAM R. FOULKES 


Editor, Debater’s Digest 


basis exclusively inevitably seeks the lowest 
common denominator in public intelligence. 


a. It is frankly admitted by broadcasters 
that their appeal is directed to “the level of 
thirteen-year-old” intelligence. 


2. Obedience to the profit motive has made 
radio broadcasting undesirable. 


a. It has lowered cultural and advertising 
standards, promoted fake schemes, and 
nullified much of the work done by the Fed- 
eral Government to eradicate undesirable and 
misleading advertising. 


b. More important than what it has done 
is what it has prevented from being done. 


(1.) It has prevented the development of 
radio as a great force in formal and adult 
education. 


3. Because radio rests on the profit motive, 
it is helpless to correct these faults. 


a. To justify their expense, advertisers 
must reach the widest market. 


b. Sponsors, for the same reason, demand 
the best hours; informative and educational 
features, even in the daytime, are unable to 
compete financially with the advertisers. 


Ii. Our Present System Is Politically Unde- 
sirable. 


A. The present control of radio is leading 
toward monopoly. 


1. One group claims it owns everything 
connected with radio, so that no one can 
build a station or even use a receiving set 
without paying tribute to this group. 


2. Smaller and independent stations dis- 
appear, or enter the two great systems, and 
when competition between the two systems 
becomes “wasteful” and “unprofitable”, we 
may confidently expect to see one group con- 
trolling all broadcasting. 


Co 
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(Ewing Galloway photo) 
The American Home Listens In 


B. Such monopoly will be detrimental 
the best interest of the country. 


1. It will constitute a fundamental threat 
to the Nation, to free speech and public dis. 
cussion. 


2. It will be much as if all the public 
schools were to be placed in the hands of a 
restricted group, to be conducted for the 
benefit of this group. 


3. It will mean that one body, motivated 
primarily by profit, will have censorship and 
complete control over a powerful force .in our 
social and political life, with this groups in. 
fluence subject to purchase. 


a. It must be remembered how deter. 
minedly the largest and most powerful pres. 
ent group has sought to advance its own in- 
terests and has resisted all anti-trust regu. 
lation. 


III. The Britisn System Would Be a Desir. 
able Substitute for Our Present System. 


A. The British system removes profit as the 
primary motive in broadcasting. 


1. Each receiving set is taxed approxi- 
mately $2.50 annually, and this is used in 
place of advertising revenue to maintain 
broadcasting. 


B. The removal of the profit motive results 
in high standards of broadcasting. 


1. It immediately removes all the objec- 
tionable features of advertising. 


2. It places broadcasts on a high cultura! 
and intellectual level. 


3. The public is responsive to broadcast: 
ing of this nature. 


a. Subscriptions for libretti of operas 
broadcast run close to a million annually. A 
single talk.on psychology brought requests 
for 17,000 aid-to-study pamphlets. Another 
talk brought requests for 26,000 similar 
pamphlets. 


4. It makes for wider use of radio facili- 
ties in formal education. ’ 


a. Thirty-two and six-tenths per cent of 
city schools in the U. S. have receiving sets. 
1,606 in all. Great Britain, with one-half our 
population and but one-fifth of our revenue, 
reports 5,000 schools served by the British 
Broadcasting Corporation. ; 


5. The British system secures for the peopl’ 
those benefits for which we vainly hope, and 
which rightfully belong to us. 

C. By adopting the British system We 
would lose no worth-while feature that we 
may now have. 


1. The development of recorded programs 
and rebroadcasting makes “chain programs 
unnecessary except in unusual instances, 4M 
these could be adequately financed by th 
revenue to be obtained from the millions © 
sets in the U. S. 


D. Adoption of the British system would 
not result in “political control”. 

1. This is affirmed by the experience of 
England, where the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration is both technically efficient 4 
politically nonpartisan. 
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Negative Brief 


|, The American System of Broadcasting Is 

Socially Desirable. 

A. It has made radio widespread and pop- 
ular in this country. 

]. Through private initiative, far more 
radios have been placed in our homes than 
in other countries. 

B. Our radio system is socially minded. 

]. It has accepted its social responsibility, 
and continually develops new ways of demon- 
grating this responsibility. 

a. It has divided Sunday time among the 
great religious sects without regard to profit. 

b. It has taken scrupulous care to see that 
the various political beliefs have had oppor- 
tunities of presenting their programs during 
important campaigns. 

c. Now that radio is becoming self-support- 
ing, it is devoting more time to educational 
projects. 

(1.) The thousand and one _ debates, 
forums, international rebroadcasts, speeches, 
etc, heard on the air each week represent 
informal education of the highest type. 

(2.) Within the past month a valuable 
hour on each Saturday evening has been set 
aside for programs under the sponsorship of 
the National Advisory Council on Radio in 
Education, for discussions, by distinguished 
scholars of fundamental present-day prob- 
lems. 

C. Our radio system is itself correcting 
abuses which have arisen. 

1. Radio is only a decade old, and inevi- 
tably abuses will creep into a rapidly grow- 
ing industry. 

2. These abuses, however; are tending to 
correct themselves. — 

a. Undesirable and overemphasized adver- 
tising defeats its own purpose, becomes un- 
profitable, and tends to diminish because of 
public opinion. 

b. When an institution has attained sub- 
stantial proportions it develops a code of 
ethics which is usually overlooked during the 
strenuous period of first and greatest growth. 

3. No institution should be condemned 
which is taking the necessary steps to bring 
about a solution of its own problems. 


Il. The American System of Broadcasting Is 
Politically Desirable. 


A. It preserves a great ‘public instrument 
from bureaucratic and political control. 

1. One of our basic doctrines is freedom of 
expression. 

2. In the U. S. we demand fteedom of 
speech; we would not tolerate newspapers or 
tadio owned by the government, and express- 
Ing government views. 


3. A great force like radio in the hands of 
the party in power would tempt politicians to 
use it for the party’s own ends. 

_B. It is in accord with our wise and tradi- 
tional policy of keeping government out of 
business. 


1. There is no example of successful or 
satisfactory operation by our government of 
any such scheme. 


C. The possibility of monopoly is remote. 
1. The Radio Corporation was formed to 
eep in this country certain patents essential 


for a dependable system of international com- 
munications. ' 


_& The cables are owned generally by for- 
eign countries, 

_ 2. The patents for commercial broadcast- 
ing cover much the same equipment as is 
used for ordinary broadcast receiving, and it 
Was inevitable that R. C. A. should have gone 
Into this field. 


p 3. The anti-trust laws afford adequate pro- 
‘ction from an undesirable monopoly. 


Ill. The British System Is Not a Desirable 
Substitute for Our Own System. 


A. It is not suited technically to the U. S. 

1. The U. S. is large in area; this necessi- 
tates extensive “chain” broadcasting to have 
programs of quality. 

B. It is not suited socially to the U. S. 


1. Government control of an industry or 
utility would not be accepted gracefully by 
the American people. 


2. Collection of a tax, after years of free 
broadcasting, would be resented; it would be 
expensive to collect. 

C. The British, along with other foreign 
systems, is not so desirable or so free from 
censorship as propagandists would have us 
believe. 


1. The U. S., separated from Geneva by 
the Atlantic ocean, broadcast more programs 
from the recent meeting of the League of 
Nations than all the European nations put 
together. 


_ 2. European broadcasters, because the 
stations are governmentally owned, are forced 
to be absurdly cautious, as any speech or 
program may be interpreted as an “official” 
view. 

3. The citing of a few noteworthy examples 
of foreign broadcasting overlooks the medi- 
ocrity of the average broadcast and disre- 
gards some of our own excellent programs by 
outstanding leaders in the fields of music, 
public affairs, etc. 


D. The British system would delay the 
technical development of radio and allied in- 
dustries by stifling competition. 
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The Sword of Sergestus 
(Concluded from page 27) 


Late in the afternoon a messenger 
came to the Senators in the Curia. 


“Conscript Fathers,” he said, respect- 
fully, “horsemen are approaching from 
the east. Doubtless they bring news of 
the battle.” 





























Led by Sempronius Atratinus, most 
venerable of them all, and by Sergius, the 
Pontifex Maximus, father of Herminius, 
the Senators went down into the Forum, 
reaching the Well of Juturna, hard by the 
Temple of Vesta, just as two horsemen 
came to the sacred spot. Red was their 
burnished armor, and red their horses, 
and so stately was their bearing that none 
dared speak to them. But they reined in 
at the well, giving their horses to drink, 
and one of them addressed the Senators 
and people. 


“This day,” he said, “by Lake Regillus, 
was the power of the Tarquins forever 
broken. Henceforth no king shall hold 
sway in Rome, but the sovereign city 
shall be ruled by the will of her people. 
Tomorrow your Dictator brings home the 
spoil of the Thirty Cities; see that you 
welcome him as he deserves. ... Where 
is Herminia, daughter of the hero? Let 
her stand forth.” 


There was a bustle in the awe-struck 
crowd, and the Pontifex Maximus led 
forward his granddaughter, who knelt 
beside the horseman. To her the Twin 
spoke, giving her her father’s sword. 


“Your father is dead,” he told her. 
“Fallen in battle with Mamilius of 
Tusculum, whom in turn he slew.” 
Herminia was silent, but tears streamed 
fast down her cheeks, and the deep voice 
took on a gentler, sympathetic note as the 
horseman spoke again. “He sends you his 
most treasured possession, the sword of 
Sergestus of Ilium, bidding you keep it 
and hand it down with reverence to your 
children and to your children’s children. 
Farewell.” 

Silent, the Romans one and all fell on 
their knees and bowed their heads, and 
when they looked up once more the Twins 
had vanished. 


Some say that these strange horsemen 
who appeared at Lake Regillus, who 
saved the day and made Rome free, were 
but two Roman youths all dressed in 
burnished armor and riding on white 
steeds. But for nearly a thousand years 
the visitor to that great battlefield might 
still see the mark of a horse’s hoof 
stamped deep into the flint beside the 
lake. 


Watch for Episode IV, “Strike Here!” 
in the December 12 issue 
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If you would learn to 
WRITE, start writing 


How do you know you can’t write? 

Have you ever tried? 

Have you ever attempted even the least 
bit of training, under competent guidance? 

Or have you been.sitting back, as it is 
so easy to do, waiting for the day to come 
sometime when you will awaken, all of a 
sudden, to the discovery, “I am a writer”? 

If the latter course is the one of your 
choosing, you probably newer will write. 


WIN one of the 
CORONA TYPEWRITERS 
offered by Newspaper Institute 


) pte is more likely to start and keep 
you writing than the Newspaper Institute 
course. As a contestant in the National High 
School Awards sponsored by Scholastic Maga- 
zine, you can take Newspaper Institute training, 
improve your chances of winning one of the 
great variety of Scholastic writing prizes—and 
IN ADDITION, win one of three Corona port- 
able typewriters offered by the Institute. De- 
tails of this prize offer are told in the Scholastic 
Prize Award Booklet. Be sure to obtain one— 
read this advertisement—and get started. News- 
paper Institute training will not only improve 
your chances of winning immediate reward in 
the form of a Contest Prize; it will bolster your 
writing confidence and earning ability for all 


time. 
Encouraged by $100 


“Perhaps you will be in- 
terested to learn that I 
have succeeded in selling a 
short story to ‘War Birds,’ 
aviation magazine, for 
which I received a check 
for $100. The story is the 
first I have attempted. As 
the story was paid for at 
higher than the regular 
rates, I certainly felt en- 
couraged.” 

Darrell Jordan 
Box. 227, Friendship, N. Y. 


It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer 
until he (or she) has made purposeful, connected 
effort. That is why so many authors and writers 
spring up out of the newspaper business. The 
day-to-day necessity of writing—of gathering 
material about which to write—develops their 
talent, their insight, their background and their 
confidence as nothing else could. 


Newspaper Institute training is based on the 
New York Copy-Desk Method. It starts and 
keeps you writing in your own home, on your 
own time. Week by week yqu receive actual 
assignments, just as if you were right at work 
on a great metropolitan daily. Your writing is 
individually corrected and constructively criti- 
cized. A group of men with 182 years of news- 
paper experience behind them are responsible for 
this instruction. Under such sympathetic guid- 
ance, you will find that (instead of vainly trying 
to 7 some one else’s writing tricks) you are 
rapidly developing your own distinctive, self- 
flavored style. 











How You Start 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude 
Test. This tells you whether you possess the 
fundamental qualities necessary to successful 
writing — acute observation, dramatic instinct, 
creative imagination, etc. You'll enjoy taking 
this test. The coupon will bring it, without 
obligation. Send it now—and get started! News- 
paper Institute of America, 1776 Broadway, 
New York. 


Newspaper Institute of America 
| 1776 Broadway, New York | 
| Send me without cost or obligation, your | 
| Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 
tion about writing for profit (and your 
I Corona prize offer) as promised in the | 
Scholastic -November 14. 
| 


(All correspondence confidential. No sales- 
| men will call on you.) 24K421 { 


— ee ee | 


Why donb Yow write? 


PEOPLE in 


TRAVELING SALESMAN 


HE population of Italy has doubled. 

For a long time, it seemed as if the 
only official citizen of that country was 
Benito Mussolini. Now, it appears, he 
has an associate, Dino 
Grandi, billed as the 
youngest Foreign 
Minister in Europe. 

Grandi, not to be 
confused with Mahat- 
ma Gandhi, wears a 
brown -red squarely 
cropped beard to dis- 
guise his youth. He 
was born only thirty- 
four years ago in 
Mordano, and he re- 
ceived a law degree 
at Bologna. Instead 
of becoming a law- 
yer, he turned to journalism, founding a 
children’s newspaper that became quite 
famous. Like Mussolini, he became a 
socialist before the war and forsook 
socialism to urge Italy into battle. When 
hostilities finally commenced, he won two 
silver medals and rose-from the ranks to 
a captaincy. 

With the growth of the Fascist move- 
ment, he was one of the four who planned 
the march of 100,000 black-shirts upon 
Rome and precipitated Mussolini into 
power. (In token of his Fascist beliefs, 
he once astounded London society by 
wearing a black shirt with evening dress. ) 
Mussolini at first assumed all titles in the 
government, and Grandi was just an 
under-secretary, but recently // Duce has 
inclined to share the burden with others, 
and Grandi is now full-fledged Foreign 
Minister. Because of his active negotia- 
tions with other nations, he has been 
dubbed the Traveling Salesman of Fas- 
cism. Recently he visited Germany, re- 
establishing accord with that government 
in a campaign for navy reduction. His 
visit to the White House has something of 
the same significancet’ 


STAR LIGHT 


LAYGOERS of yesteryear weep senti- 
mentally at the name of Maude Ad- 
ams, who has just emerged from the 
longest of “permanent” retirements from 
the stage, thirteen 
years. They recall 
her performance as 
Phoebe Throssell in 
“Quality Street”, 
Amanda Affleck 
in ‘‘Hop-o’-My- 
Thumb”, and Lady 
Babbie in “The Lit- 
tle Minister”, with 
sighs of joy, and her 
“Peter Pan” made 
Sir James Barrie a 
household name. 
That she is about 
to make a new en- 
trance now as Portia in “The Mer- 
chant of Venice”, in Cleveland, is an oc- 
casion for sounding trumpets. Of course, 
actresses have returned to the stage since 











DINO GRANDI 


MAUDE ADAMS 


the NEWS 


Nell Gwynn’s time, but Maude Adams js 
the first to return bearing scientific gifts 
to the theater. Instead of a gesture of the 
hands, it seems she has invented a 30,000. 
watt electric light for stage lighting. Up 
to now, the largest has been 1,000 watts, 
In her laboratory at Schenectady, she 
also perfected several 10,000-watt lights, 
according to unofficial gossip. For the 
last thirty years, it has been impossible tp 
obtain any information about Maude 
Adams except by hearsay. Occasionally 
she emerged to accept an honorary degree 
in cap and gown. But whisperings are 
heard that the effects of the new globe 
are to allow a wide range of soft colors 
by varying the current, to allow some. 
thing similar to movie close-ups, and to 
eliminate a great deal of make-up. 
Miss Adams began dabbling in lighting 
years ago at the suggestion of her man. 
ager, Charles Frohman. In 1908, she in. 
vented the “light bridge” for the stage, 
which is still in use, with variations. Her 
10,000-watt bulbs solved the problem of 
sputtering carbon lamps for Hollywood 
sound films. She has also experimented 
with color photography, and in 1925 she 
set out to obtain Kipling’s permission to 
film his “Kim”, but that never came off. 


GREAT GRAND SACHEM 
OHN R. VOORHIS is one of the few 


people who have been privileged to 
test the theory that the first hundred years 
are the hardest. To make his second hun- 
dred a bit easier, New 
York’s Board of Esti- 
mate has retired him 
on full salary from 
his active position as 
President of the 
Board of Elections, in 
which office he has 
served since 1918. In 
addition, Tammany 
Hall is promoting 
him from Grand Sa- 
chem to Great Grand 
Sachem, a rank which 
he shares with no one 
but George Washing- 
ton. Voorhis was 102 years old last July 2’. 
He remembers when front row seats at 
the theater cost 1214c, when the first six: 
story building was regarded as blasphe- 
mous, and when people said J. P. Morgan 
was the richest man in the world because 
he had $100,000. He still lives in Green- 
wich Village in the house he built seventy 
years ago. It annoys him when a fuss !s 
made about his age, particularly when. 4 
few years ago, papers printed stories 
about him reading fine print for the yount 
clerks in his office whose eyes were 10° 
weak, and about his three-story climb o 
a ladder to supervise repairs on the struc: 
ture of Tammany Hall. He was drawn 
into politics from his trade of stall 
building in an effort to settle the slavery 
and secession question in 1860 without 
war. Later, he turned his forces and fol- 
lowers against Tammany corruption. Still 
later, rather than team up with a Repub- 
lican, he made peace with Tammany, but 
refused a lucrative job. 








J. R. VOORHIS 
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National Affairs 
(Concluded from page 10) 


$59,000,000 off its annual expenditures, 
leaving one-fifth of the fleet idle, reduc- 
ing personnel by 3600, and closing im- 
portant navy yards, the defense party 
both in and out of Congress went into 
action. The Navy League viciously at- 
tacked the President for “ignorance and 
short-sightedness”, and charged that the 
Navy would sink below the level of 
Japan’s as a result. The President, true 
to his Quaker forebears, stood by his 
program. The Navy is adequate, he said, 
for any real danger. But for reasons of 
sentiment he will not allow the frigate 
Constitution to be laid up, nor the Navy 
Band to be abolished. 


World Affairs 
(Concluded from page 16) 


neutral countries which are trying to ar- 
rive at a settlement fear a renewal of the 
Chaco trouble. The government of Dr. 
Getulio Vargas, provisional president of 
Brazil since the overthrow of Washing- 
ton Luis, is faced with new revolts from 
the northern state of Pernambuco which 
has never completely accepted the Vargas 
regime. Vargas has angered many sec- 
tions by his favoritism for Rio Grande do 
Sul, his own state. In Mexico, General 
Calles is in the saddle as Minister of War 
and Manuel Tellez is Minister of the In- 
terior, after President Ortiz Rubio dis- 
placed four “disloyal” ministers. 
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Durine tHe serine 
AND SUMMER MONTHS 
HE USED To PRACTICE 
QUICK SPRINTS ANO 
STARTS, ON THE tenc! 
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Sixth Printing 


GOOD TIMES 
FOR ALL TIMES 


By Nina B. Lamkin 
Now i in Special Teacher’s Edition $2.50 
cyclopedia of entertainment, which is the 
its kind ever 


strength of this sale we are able to reduce 
ce in order to bring it within the range of 
, playground directors, and all who have to 
. ree reational work. 
sort of game, ceremony, 
it is here described. 


Over 400 pages o of f texts and illustrations. 


SEVEN TO SEVENTEEN 


nty-one new plays for boys and girls, 
printed for the first time. 
Collected and edited by 
Alexander Dean 
he Department of Drama, Yale University. 


, “F r this volume of specialized plays Mr. Dean has 
tosen those that will appeal to players and to au- 


stunt and enter- 





that range in years from seven to seventeen. 
people in their schools, clubs or camps wil! 
re an excellent selection of plays for good 
tinment by themselves and for themselves. 


One Bound Volume. Price $3.00. 
SAMUEL FRENCH 


Department 8 I! 
= West 45th Street, - + New York 
Los Angeles 


11 West 7th Street, - - 














Sina WAS ALSO A BRILLIANT ee 


Stories of Stars who were not “Born” but “Made”. No. 18 
By Jack Benson 
ag THE MOST VALUABLE MAN 

ON THE BASKETBALL TEAM AT & 
BiG- WESTERN UNIVERSITY @ — YET 
JUST AN ORDINARY PLAYER WHEN 





Tats PRACTICE 
HELPED HIM 
BECOME HIGH 
SCORER, AND 
CAPTAIN OF 

HIS TEAMS 








TRACK PRACTICE HELPED HIM 
IN BASKETBALL ! 


This great basketball player became a star 
because he was willing to practice long and 
hard, perfecting his footwork. 

Good footwork means having your feet 
as fast as lightning, as sure as shooting, 
and never in your way. It is one of the 
greatest assets of a true athlete. 

Star players constantly practice foot- 
work. They may be basketball stars, foot- 
ball stars or baseball stars—but they are 
skipping rope, boxing, playing handball, 
etc.—to train their feet. For this sort of 


training as well as for hard, fast basketball 
games, more stars wear the Shoe of Cham- 
pions—Keds—than any other shoe. 

There are good reasons. Keds aren’t 
ordinary “‘sneakers,’”’ but real athletic 
shoes, made for hard-fighting players in 
any sport. You'll see that every feature of 
Keds’ construction—Keds’ special safety 
soles of tough, non-skidding rubber, Keds’ 
snug, sturdy canvas tops and cool insoles— 
all are designed to help footwork. 

That’s why Keds outsell all other canvas 
rubber-soled shoes. You can get Keds at 
the best shoe dealers in your town. Re- 
member—they aren’t Keds unless the name 
**Keds” ts on the shoe. 


Keds 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
United States i Rubber Company 


Keds sell for $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, ana up to 
.00. The more you pay, the more you get— but 





full value whatever you spend. 


Chosen by Champs! 


Keds “Springstep,” a star basketball model. Has a 
special orthopedic sole to fit natural shape of you. fot. 





THE POETRY CORNER 


al 





Robert Hillyer 


N HIS next birthday, June 3, Robert 

Hillyer will be 36 years old, but he 
is still reckoned as one of the younger 
poets, partly because his fame, with his 
full poetic powers, has been late in com- 
ing. East Orange, New Jersey, Kent 
School, and Harvard University were his 
early environment. After graduation from 
college, he drove an ambulance with the 
French army, from 1917 to 1919. He 
studied as a fellow of the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation at Copenhagen 
in 1921, and for the last ten years he has 
been an English professor, originally at 
Trinity College, and now at Harvard, 
where he conducts a course in poetry 
writing made famous by Dean Briggs. 


Although his first work was published 
in 1917, critics did not rate him highly 
until the appearance of his seventh book, 
The Seventh Hill, eleven years later. In 
England, however, another book, The 
Halt in the Garden (1925), won the at- 
tention and praise of Arthur Machen and 
Middleton Murry. The accompanying 
poems are reprinted from his latest work, 


S 


The Gates of the Compass, by courtesy 
of the Viking Press, its publishers. 

Louis Untermeyer says of Hillyer: “On 
the surface the verse seems to lack that 
sense of discovery which distinguishes 
poetry from versification. But this is only 
because Hillyer’s technique and idiom are 
traditional.” In other words, in this 
critic’s opinion, the work does not have 
the freshness of a suddenly inspired song 
at first reading, because the poet rides 
smoothly in the grooves worn by poets 
before him, clinging to the tried and true 
rhyme and stanza schemes, using the 
eternal background of light, sky, and 
vegetating earth. There is nothing start- 
ling, but there is nothing false. The 
themes and style are old, but the timeless- 
ness and imperishable truth of Hillyer’s 
poems more than compensate for their 
lack of novelty and local interest. 

Words are finely chosen, rhymes are 
neatly finished, and meter is carefully 
measured in Hillyer’s poems. This dili- 
gent attention to mechanics might give 
his work an elegant, foppish air, like a too 
carefully knotted tie, were it not for the 
sound emotion and thought which forms 
the structural basis of his poetry. 














Carved from Wood 
By a High School Boy 


Wood carving offers you an interesting way to express 
your artistic talent and a new way to win a Scholastic 
Award. Perhaps wood is the medium in which you 
excel. Try it. Compete for the new Scholastic Wood 
Carving Awards and the generous cash prizes offered 
by the manufacturers of the ULSTER KNIFE. 
You will need .a good knife to produce fine carving 
and you will find no finer knife than an ULSTER. It 
is the Official Knife of the Boy and Girl Scouts. Sold 
by good hardware and sporting goods stores. 


THE ULSTER KNIFE WORKS 


DWIGHT DIVINE & SONS, INC., 


The fine wood 
carving at the left 
was done by Junior 
C. Kelley, Morgan- 
town H. S., Mor- 
gantown, W. Va. 





ELLENVILLE, N. Y. 





ROBERT HILLYER 


Overheard 


The grey sea beach was empty but for three 
Who paced the foamline of the rising tide, 
The two, mother and son, looked out to sea, 
The third, invisible, walked at their side. 
He shouted to them. (Hear the salt wind 
sighing.) 
He wrung his hands. 
chill.) 
He cried aloud, “You see the grey gull flying, 
Can’t you see me, Matilda? Can’t you, Bill?” 
A sudden notion swept into her head: 
“You look more like your father all the 


time. 
“T don’t! I look just like myself,” he said, 
And then both smiled like partners in a 
crime. 
The third was writhen into wisps of pain 
And scattered into the grey fog again. 


Late Firefly 


A month too late one firefly 
Cruises the night alone, 

Strayed from the meadows of July 
Beneath an August moon. 

Slowly above the sleeping phlox 
It mounts the rungs of air, 

Until the cloudy moonlight mocks 
The solitary flare. 

A starboard light far out at sea, 
‘A lantern on the fens, 

Are lonely, but this lamp to me 
Is lonelier than men’s. 


(The air is growing 


Dead Man’s Corner 


Here is the crossroads where the slain 
Were piled so deep we could not pass. 
Now dreams alone renew the stain 

Of blood long soaked into the grass. 

If ambulance to save the maimed 

Or gunwagon to maim the sound, 

Both must proceed, while rightly named, 
The Mort Homme darkens all the ground. 
As long ago wheels took the groove 

In necessary roads again, 

Crunching the bones that could not move 
To move the limbs of living men; 

With cracked and beaten lips that taste 
Commands like acid but obeyed, 

We still with leaden nightmare haste 
Convey our shadows through the shade. 
War is a most forgotten fear 

But peace will not be out of mind. 

We drive our ambulances here 


God help us! and the road is blind. 
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SCHOLASTIC 





By PHILIP H. WARD, JR. 


We shall be glad to answer any questions you may wish to ask about stamps. Just address your inquiries 
to the Scuotastic Stamp Editor, 155 East 44th Street, New York City. 
dealers, be sure to mention the ScuHo.astic. 


STAMP PAGE 


And when you are writing to 














YORKTOWN COMMEMORATIVES 
HEN the new 2-cent red and black 


stamp was recently issued to com- 
memorate the 150th anniversary of the 
Battle of Yorktown and the closing of 
the Revolutionary War, upward of one 
million copies were sold. The first-day 
sale took place at Yorktown, Va., at 
which point a temporary post office was 
established on the battlefield. Fourteen 
special clerks were brought from Wash- 
ington and Richmond and these with 
four others who are normally connected 
with the Yorktown post office spent sev- 
eral days and nights preparing covers to 
be mailed on the day of issue. It is said 
that 130,000 covers alone were sent out. 
The stamps because of their attractive- 
ness commanded much interest, not only 
from stamp collectors, but among thou- 
sands of others who visited the recent 
celebration on the famous battlefield. A 
second city designated as a point where 
the stamps were placed on sale on the 
first day, October 19, was Wethersfield, 
Connecticut. History tells us that the 
plans for the battle were arranged and 
worked out at this point. 

The new stamps, which are printed in 
a rose-lake with three black medallions, 
show portraits of Washington, who was 
incommand at the battle, De Grasse, who 
commanded the French fleet in the har- 
bor, and Rochambeau, who was in 
charge of the French troops. 

While many of our recent commemora- 
tives have been unusually attractive, it is 
doubtful if any of them will have as 
strong an appeal as the new Yorktown 
issue. The small black heads stand out 
in strong relief from the attractive rose- 
lake background. As yet no errors have 
been discovered and as the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing has watched their 
production carefully, such varieties are 
unlikely to be located. Should a sheet be 
found with the heads inverted, it would 
readily bring many thousands of dollars. 
as there is a great demand among ad- 
vanced collectors for such varieties. 


WASHINGTON 
COMMEMORATIVES 


The next commemoratives may be ex- 
pected on the opening of the new year, 
at which time the Washington Bicenten- 
nial series ranging in values from 1c 
to 10c inclusive, will be placed on sale 
throughout the United States. All of the 
adhesive stamps will show different por- 
traits of our first President. Many will 
be well-known, such as those by Stuart. 
Houdon and Peale, but several others 
are taken from paintings made at differ- 
ent stages of life and will not be readily 
recognized. All varieties are beautifully 
engraved and a set should have a resting 
place in the collection of every philatelist. 

A series of five envelope stamps from 
le to Se will appear at the same time 


printed on white. They will be identical 
in design, showing a view of Mount Ver- 
non, Washington’s home and _ resting 
place upon the Potomac. These will be 
printed in different colors, namely, green, 
brown, red, black and blue. 


NEW ISSUES 


Surtname—In honor of the recent visit 
of the Do-X, this colony has issued a 
series of surcharged stamps for use on 
mail carried by this airship: 

CHARKHARI—The Indian state of 
Charkhari has placed on sale a series of 
lithographed stamps showing native 
scenes. The higher values are bi-colored. 


Estonia has issued a series of four Red 
Cross stamps, printed in different colors, 
with the cross in red. Each stamp is sold 
in excess of its postal value, the extra 
amount being given to the Red Cross. 


Ruanpa-Urunpi—This French colony 
in Africa has issued a most attractive en- 
graved set of fifteen stamps from 10c to 
20fr., inclusive, showing natives, native 
scenery, and animals. Its attractiveness 
should make the issue quite popular with 
collectors. 
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If you want REAL APPROVAL BARGAINS in 
stamps, just drop a postal to 


JOSIAH BABCOCK 
1916 Lake Shore Drive St. Joseph, Mich. 
Stamps 4c up. 
SPECIAL OFFER 
Set of Belgium ‘‘Olympic’’ No. 140-142 inel............... 
Set of Montenegro No. 25-35 incl. shbamcavesameanasiee 
Set of Romania Air Mail No. 501-503 inel. 0... 
Set of Esthonia Air Mail No. 218-222 incel......... 
or the 4 sets for $1.00 to approval applicants. 
M. E. GREEBEL 859 424 St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


$10.00 CAT. VALUE FOR $1.00. Send $1.00 
bill and receive a collection of all diff. fine 
stamps from the 19th and 20th century, includ- 
ing U.S. A. 

LOUIS KRAEGEL, Prairie du Chien. Wis. 
MEKEEL’S STAMP WEEKLY, Beverly, Mass. 
Greatest stamp paper in the world! 

All the news about stamps. 14,000 subscribers. Send 
2 cents and receive two samples with our fine list of 200 
stamp premiums, 

3 mos. 25¢ and 10 diff. foreign entires with stamps. __ 


APPROVALS 
Premiums 50% Discount from Catalogue. 
I may have what you need to fill in. MKeferences re- 
quired. SEND NOW. 
MAURICE NATHANSON, 100 So. 
Atlantic City, N. J 


different US and block, all mint, $1, with 7 

airmail 1926-30 $2, cash. Beginners’ ap- 
provals, mounted and catalogued against refer- 
ences. 


R. W. NORTON 
1630 Fuller St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


FREE! FREE! FREE! 

Dandy packet world-wide stamps with new issues and 
commemoratives. Approvals. 2c postage. Big discounts 
to stamp clubs. Teachers, use stamps as aids to study. 

1,000 hinges, 10c; 3,000, 25c 
CAL SCRIBER 














Providence Avenue, 








177 E. 5th St. 


WORLD’S SMALLEST STAMP 
HEXAGON SHAPED STAMP 
Your choice of one of the above stamps, FREE! To approval appli- 
cants. Send 2c postage. If you desire both stamps, send 5c. STAMPS: 
200 diff. 10¢; 500 diff. 35c; 1000 diff. 80c. 3000 Mixed $1.60. 1000 
hinges 8c. 165 diff. Confederate prints 10c. Scott’s 1932 cat. $1.8.5 
Tatham Stamp Co., (S11), W. Springfield, Mass. 
KE BRUNE Tanganyika, Orange River Colony. 
- - gJohore, Foreign Revenue, Vatican 
City, Grenada, Syria, French Guiana (cat. 25¢c) 
Nyasaland Protectorate, and a searce genuine 
Baden, all for 5c to introduce our famous approvals. 
VIKING STAMP CO. DEPT. A 
Sheepshead Bay Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Oswego, N. Y. 


FREE! 











Linoleum 


Block Printing 


Fascinating—intriguing—with possi- 
bilities of variety and effect not ex- 
ceeded by any medium of art expres- 


sion—striking mass effects in black 
and white—delicate etching treat- 
ments—two, three, and four color 
an unlimited 
range of subjects . .. 


combinations—with 


The Bradley Awards for 
Linoleum Block Printing 


are of particular interest to those not definitely wedded to other mediums. 
. . . For best results use Bradley’s supplies—linoleum blocks, cutting 
tools, inks, dies, etc. Write for circular giving list of all Bradley Block 
Printing supplies with prices—also ‘description of authoritative guide to 
process of Linoleum Block Printing by Ernest W. Watson. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


New York 
San FRANCISCO 


Boston 


PHILADELPHIA 
Kansas City: Hoover Bros., Agents 


CHICAGO ATLANTA 





An Eye for an Eye 


A Short Football Story 


* UD” VAN RAE was sixteen, and 

rather small for a tackle on such a 
eputable team as annually represented 
Wadsworth High School on the football 
field. One hundred and forty-four pounds 
was not much for a first-class tackle, but 
the figures in this instance were no index 
to the skill which enabled Mud to hold 
his position on the line against the com- 
petition of heavier players. 

Built along the lines of a. halfback, 
Mud looked rather out of place on the 
line, but only while the ball was dead. 
He was an amiable fellow, well liked by 
most of the school, and especially ad- 
mired during football season when the 
school was daily conscious of the wonders 
the team was performing every Saturday 
afternoon, with Mud usually playing a 
heroic réle on punts that were blocked, 
opponents’ fumbles pounced on, and 
plays which the Wadsworth first-line of 
defense would stop before they got well 
started. 

The acquisition of the name “Mud” 
was something for which Mrs. Van Rae 
could never quite forgive her son. It 
came to him when hé was eleven and it 
stuck like the stuff that it is. When Mud 
was 11, 12, 13 and 14 he didn’t object to 
the name; rather liked it; it was so in- 
dividual, and it was a name that the girls 
were not likely to dwell on. He acquired 
it through a phrase he always used as a 
small boy to throw a bluff: “Aw, go push 
your face in the mud.” It got so that the 
Van Rae boy used the phrase to punctu- 
ate most everything he said where em- 
phasis was desired, and once he just 
caught himself in time as he unwittingly 
began, in an angry mood, reviling his 
mother for something she would not let 
him do. 

But now that he was sixteen he was 
becoming concerned over the fitness of 
the name. He made no open objectior to 
it, not out of any special affection he had 
for the name now, but because he figured 
that anything was better than Willoughby. 
Willoughby S. Van Rae was the way his 
name appeared on the report card. When 
anyone wanted to tease him they would 
call him Willie, but this never happened 
around school during football season. 
There was a reason. 

Under his good nature (which was 
genuine, and not a mask), under his 
normally happy disposition, was a fierce, 
almost idealistic, force which was the 
Rooseveltian véin in him, the tiger stream, 
the flow of something which made him 
play football away above his head, his 
weight and his height. It was this smoul- 
dering spirit which rose near the surface 
every time the Wadsworth line charged, 
and the closer the contest the higher to 
the brim would Mud’s volcanic sub- 
stance rise. And on rare occasions it 
would overflow and spout like Vesuvius. 
It is one of these occasions I want to tell 
you about. 

Thanksgiving Day had come and Wads- 


worth was to play its annual morning 
game with Central, the traditional final 
game of the year, and usually a close 
and hard one. This year Central was 
quite as strong as usual, and was an 
acknowledged match for Wadsworth. 

On the ends Central had strapping fel- 
lows of six feet; the guards were impos- 
ing masses of leather and muscle; and 
the tackles, ah, the tackles. They were 
twin towers, the tackles. The one on the 
left rose majestically beyond six feet and 
his shoulders had the general lines of a 
piano. The-one on the right—but what 
do we care about the one on the right? 
It was the one on the left who opposed 
our Mud on the right— 

ae et Wadsworth 
R.T. 144) 5Sft.7in. 
WIMMIIOE isccsnaiacasdacnaisicagincs 
bE. 6 ft. 11% in. 

The Wadsworth coach might have 
switched Mud over to the left side, but 
the gain would have, no doubt, been 
negligible, because Central was pretty 
sure to have its right side as strong as its 
left. And anyhow, on attack Mud would 
not always be blocking and charging 
Vischer. On some plays he cross-blocked 
the defensive roving center or worked on 
the defensive left guard as Wadsworth’s 
own right guard, playing beside Mud, 
pulled out to lead the running interfer- 
ence. 

There was, as you see, some variety in 
the tackle life of Willoughby S. Van Rae. 
But because of the close formation of 
tackles and guards in the Central defense, 
the face Mud had to look at most of the 
time was the square-jawed masterpiece 
which every football follower in the val- 
ley knew belonged to Ralph “Rags” 
Vischer, all-scholastic tackle in this and 
numerous other valleys. 

Vischer’s reputation for pure and clean 
play was not altogether unblemished. It 
was so easy for a lineman to use his wrists 
and knuckles illegally, and get away with 
it. Vischer played strictly clean football 
when things were going his way, as they 
most usually did. But when the going 
became rough, when Vischer wasn’t gain- 
ing his point, when plays began to come 
through his area and Vischer began to 
be forced back into a sitting position on 
the ground with unexpected severity— 
then it was that Vischer was known 
among some of his better opponents to 
be capable of resorting to the tricks of 
professional wrestlers. One of his favorite 
tricks was to bring his wrists up violently 
and strike his opponent a blow under the 
chin, as the lines charged. 

It was the third quarter, score 0 to 0, 
Wadsworth’s. ball on her own 45-yard 
line, fourth down and one yard to go. 

“No. 24, right,” the Wadsworth quarter- 
back ordered in a low stentorian voice as 
they huddled. 

No. 24 was always good for a yard or 
two, with the fullback embracing the ball 
and-knifing the-line low, just between the 


By 
JACK LIPPERT 


Scholastic Sports Editor 


two Wadsworth guards. The play de. 
manded an unbalanced line with both 
Wadsworth guards on the right of the 
center. The defensive left tackle (Vis. 
cher) was an important man to take out 
of the way. Mud was to ram him head-on 
in the pit of the stomach (a perfectly 
ethical thing to do) as Bill Maxwell. 
playing right guard just beside Mud. 
struck him low and from the inside, his 
right shoulder against Vischer’s right 
thigh. 

“Signals—twelve, four nine two . . 
ninety, thirty, seventy .. .” 

When the referee’s whistle blew it ‘was 
only the beginning of this official’s work, 
He leaped on top of the pile of players 
and began peeling them off, one by one, 
to reach bottom and the ball. Mud was 
one of the last to emerge. He seemed to 
have his hand to his mouth. The Wads- 
worth fullback lay flat on his back, the 
wind knocked out of him. A time-out 
was ordered. 

“First and ten, Central’s ball,” indi- 
cated the referee as the Wadsworth water 
boy hurried on the field with water and 
sponges, and towels. As the water boy 
put down his pails and strolled away a 
few yards, Mud approached him, took the 
boy’s hand, opened it and said: “Keep 
these for me, but don’t say anything to 
the coach about it.” 

“What are they?” said the youngster. 
in alarm, and afraid to look. 

“Teeth.” 

“What?” 

“Teeth, I said—two teeth.” 

“Whose are they?” asked the boy, now 
daring to look down at the bloody things 
in his hand. 

“Mine, you pumpkin. Now get your 
pails and scram. And keep mum.” 

e * 2 

Fifteen minutes later, with the score 
still 0 to 0, the Wadsworth stands were 
in a frenzy. It was Wadsworth’s ball on 
the Central nine-yard line, fourth down 
and one yard to go for first and goal. On 
the march to goal! If only this one yard 
could be gained. 

“No. 24, right, and make it good this 
time,” snapped the quarterback in the 
huddle. 

“Signals—eleven, two eight seven . . 
seventeen, fourteen .. .” 

The Wadsworth fullback crashed into 
the line, kept on going, struggled madly 
to shake off a tackler, mightily gave 2 
jerk and, free, flung himself across the 
goal line. 

The Wadsworth water boy came out 
after the extra point had been kicked. 

“Here, Buzzer,” Mud beckoned the 
boy. 

Buzzer looked at Mud strangely, came 
close; and felt again Mud’s hands reach- 
ing for his. ' 

“More teeth?” asked Buzzer in dismay. 

“Yes, three of them this time—but 
they’re not mine. They belong to Vis: 
cher.” : 
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How | Got My Literary Start 


Personal Messages to Young Writers by Outstanding 
American Authors 


V. GAMALIEL BRADFORD 


pomalit Eradfard 


Prince of American Biographers, invented 
his own method of writing biography 
long before the European leaders in that 
field—Strachey, Maurois, and Ludwig— 
developed the so-called modern school. 
He called it “‘pschography”, and in his 
many brilliant studies, “Confederate 
Portraits”, “Union Portraits”, “Wives”, 
“Bare Souls”, “Damaged Souls”, “The 
Quick and the Dead”, and his full-length 
lives of Lee, Moody, and Darwin, he ap- 
plied all he had learned from fiction and 
drama to the description of real men 
and women. 


OR most people the road to success 

leads through inevitable and repeated 
failure, and this is as true of literature 
as of everything else. There are a few 
notable exceptions, like Mr. Kipling, 
geniuses who seem to slip easily into 
triumph from the very start. But gen- 
erally speaking, if you want to be a suc- 
cessful author, you must be prepared to 
meet rebuff, rejection, ever-renewed dis- 
couragement, with an indomitable and 
undying persistence. 


So far as my own experience goes, the 
failure lasted for twenty-five years. When 
[was fourteen years old, I made up my 
mind that I wanted to be a great author. 
[had pretty much everything against me, 
except that I was not obliged to work 
lor my living. I had no health, and as a 
result of this, I had no systematic educa- 
tion, but was mainly obliged to educate 
myself, as best I could. I had no literary 
‘uroundings, no encouragement, none of 
that soothing compliment and flattery 
which often helps so much. I had to feel 
my way by repeated false starts and 
blunders. First, like most young writers, 


I wanted to be a poet and nothing else. 
I wrote reams of verses, sent them to 
magazines everywhere, and all I got was 
the fatal, deadly rejection slip, which in 
its chilly courtesy seems enough to dis- 
hearten the most ardent enthusiasm. Then 
I tried novels, wrote eight of them, most 
of which are still waiting in my drawer 
for my posthumous glory. Three were 
published and one went into a second 
printing; the others got nowhere. Then 
I tried the theater and to this hour I my- 
self feel that some of the dozen or fifteen 
plays I wrote were good plays, original 
characters, vivid dialogue. The producers 
felt differently, and not a single play ever 
got on to the stage. 

But all through this tempest of failure 
I was instinctively. obscurely preparing 
for a certain measure of success, achieved 
after years of effort, in that which is the 
basis and foundation of all poetry and 
fiction and drama, the study of human 
character and life. I should have pre- 
ferred success in creative literature and 
should still prefer it, but as it was ap- 
parently impossible for me, I endeavored 
to put the creative spirit into biography. 
I sought to gather as many and as 
varied types as possible, men, women, 
sinners, saints, soldiers, statesmen, work- 
ers, artists, thinkers, preachers, and to 
make them live. I plunged into every 
hole and corner of memoir and corre- 
spondence. I collected all available testi- 
mony from friends and enemies alike, 
and then I tried to shape this material, 
with all the artistic skill I was master of, 
into the living likeness of a human soul. 
So working for twenty years, I have pro- 
duced books that have at any rate a tem- 
porary interest, and perhaps some of 
them may endure. 

And the lesson for young writers is, 
if you really love the work for itself, 
never give up. You may fail, hundreds 
do for one who succeeds. You are sure 
to fail at first, and you may fail perma- 
nently. But, whether you fail or whether 
you succeed, there is a delight in the pas- 
sionate effort of creation that few delights 
in life can ever surpass. 


FARN MONEY 


AT HOME 








The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 
869 Hart Building, Toronto, Can. 
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INDIVIDUAL NAME PENCILS 


The “Personal” 
Gift 
Distinetive—Yet inexpensive 


High Grade Pencils in Pleasing 
Assorted Colors with Individual 


that combines originality with use- 
fulness. 


Send Cash, Check or Money Order. 


12 PENCILS 75c 
36 Pencils $2.00 
We Pay the Postage 


IMPRINT PENCIL COMPANY 
122 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


FOR YOUR CHRISTMAS PLAY 
Elizabeth MeFadden’s “Knights of the Silver Shield”. 
1 simple set; 8 men, any no, extras, men or girls. 
Suitable for all-boy cast; good for any season, easily 
adapted to Christmas by placing action on Christmas 
morning and using Christmas music. ‘‘One the most 
beautiful plays we have ever used.’’—Mrs. J. RB. Loomis, 
Dir. Irvington Mummers, Indianapolis. 

Elizabeth McFadden’s ‘‘Why the Chimes Rang”. 2 easy 
sets; 3 buys, 2 girls, any no. extras. Suitable for all-child 
east if preferred. The Christmas standby. Has been 
played more than 300 times. 
Price 35¢ each. Small royalty. 
SAMUEL FRENCH, % 
25 W. 45th St., New York 8i1 W. 7th St., Los Angeles 
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Ring, sterli 
center, HS, JH, GS 
Silver plate pin with guard, any numerals, 


any letters, 75c; 12 or more, 65c ea. 
Write for Free Catalog NOW. 


_MEFAL ARTS CO. 


GOSH! SKATING IS 
HARD ON SHOES 


FACTORY26 ROCHESTER, N. ¥ 








BUT YOU CAN MAKE THEM 
SHINE AGAIN THIS WAY 


Cae skating is hard on your 
shoes. But keep them shined. A-couple 
of minutes with a good shoe polish will 
make them neat and clean. 

So get a tin of shoe polish today. It will 
keep your shoes shined, and it will keep a 
football or basketball in good condition. 
It’s good for baseball gloves, too. 

2 IN 1 or Shinola are the paste polishes 
to get. Ask for Bixby’s if you want liquid 
polish. 


2.n1-SHINOLA 
Bixy 


I SHOE POLISHES (2; 











Overlooking Ocean at Illinois Avenue 
ATLANTIC CITY. N.J. 


Autumn’s in the air—for the better 
enjoyment of the season .. . for 
the charm of Colonial antiquity ... 
service as modern as tomorrow . . 
comfort that gives a true, new luxury 
to rest and play . . . come to THE 
MADISON. 
Attractive Fall Rates on 
American and European Plans 


l FETTER €& HOLLINGER /ne. 
4 Eugene C Fetter. Mag. Dir. 4 
a a 
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““AN ADDRESS OF DISTINCTION’’ 


Exceptional 
in Every Detail 


Tne finer character of THE 
DraKE accommodations, 
foods and service is reflected 
in the continued patronage 
of seasoned travelers .. . and 
in the extra comfort the 
guest enjoys. Rates begin at 
$4.00 per. day. Permanent 
Suites at Special Discounts, 


THE 


DRAKE 


HOTEL, CHICAGO 


Under Blackst 9 











PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE and BEACH 
—“_ = 


ATLANTIC CITY 
Enjoy the modern features 
and fine cuisine of this 
famous beachfront hotel at 
NEW LOW RATES 
ROOM and BATH (with meals) 
low S00 cy 

as DAILY RATES 


with Standards of Service Unimpaired 








NAME ME! 


(I'm a Nonsense Book) 


5. Closing Date, December 12 

















HIS is one of a series of every-issue guess- 

ing games on the titles of great books. 
Each of them suggests or represents the title 
of some famous novel, play, biography, or 
other book. Besides guessing correctly the 
name of the book and its author, you must 
send in an essay not exceeding 200 words on 
the book in question. 

For the best essay submitted each time, 
Scholastic will award a prize of a good book 
of your own choice. No one can win this 
prize more than once. But send in all fifteen 
of your answers and essays before the closing 
dates each time, and at the end of the year 
the students who have come nearest getting 
the entire list right and have submitted the 
best group of essays will be awarded prizes 
as follows: $15, $10, and $5 worth of books. 

Address your replies to Book Title Editor, 
Scholastic, 155 East 44th St., New York City. 

The prize-winning essay on “Name Me” 
Contest No. 2 in the October 3 issue appears 
below. 


RESULTS OF “NAME ME” 
CONTEST NO. 2 


Little Women 
By Louisa May Alcott 


LIKE this book for the tenderness and 

pathos that are found in it. It has a 
stereoscopic lifelikeness to one’s own actual 
experiences. I could not read this book with- 
out loving the girls despite their surface 
faults and overharsh lack of idealization. I 
can picture in my mind the girls, especially 
when they are gathered around their mother, 
who reads to them. One will be perched on 
each arm of her chair, probably one behind 
her, and one kneeling in front of her. Every- 
thing is as a real home should be. I would 
not class “Little Women” among formal 
works of art because it has few literary 


merits; there is no structure and no clima, 
But in spite of this fact, thousands of people 
young and old, still enjoy reading this popu. 
lar book written especially for children, 


(First Prize)—Mabel Walborn, 16 
Harter-Stanford Township High School, 
Flora, Illinois 

Teather, Miss VanWinkle 


DASH-HOUND CONTEST 


Fi in the missing words in the blanks 

below and keep your results together 
until spring. The missing words all refer ty 
current events in this issue. One of thes 
contests will appear in every issue for fifteen 
issues. The first appeared in the September 
19 issue. Be sure to look it up. Full details 
were given there. When you have collecte 
the entire series of fifteen contests, mail them 
not later than April 30, 1932, to Missing 
Word Editor, the Scholastic, 155 East 44th 
St., New York City. All must be mailed to. 
gether. For the most complete, accurate, and 
neat answers, the following prizes will be 
given: First, Portable Typewriter. Second 
and Third, Desk Sets. Fifty Honorable Men. 
tions, Mechanical Pencils. 


For the benefit of new readers, Scholastic 
will be glad to furnish, on request to the 
above address, copies of the “Dash-Hound” 
Contests which have appeared in the four 
preceding numbers. 


CONTEST NO. 5 
1. The British 


Government of Prime Minister ...................... 





will have a majority 





OF MOGTNG incncncoincccce ARO MEW coccinea 
of It is likely to 
adopt a protective 
of the influence Of the 1... .-.-.ccsce-scecsso-- 
Party. 





II icici diastase 


and President in their 
conversations at Washington, agreed that the 
.. shall not be extended, 
for revision of 





and that any movement 
must come from Germany. 





3. The 
Commission declined to grant a ........ per cent 
sassy but ree: 








rise in .. 
ommended a partial increase if the railroads 
would. Set UP @ =..<--.-.....:0- to help the weaker 


roads pay their charges. 


ANE Oak cscs inesccerrees os revolted 


rule because most 


CE TE 
of its population are ..................-.---- and wish 
to with Greece. Previous 


to 1878 it was controlled by the ..........-----" 








, the new tragedy by 
Pe 


composed of three separate plays based on 
themes, all of which are 


performed in a single ...........-.-2-0--------" 
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EST-TUBES and TELESCOPES 


A Budget of News from the Trail-Blazers of Science Prepared Exclusively for 
the SCHOLASTIC by SCIENCE SERVICE, Washington, D. C 


Teachers 


Vacationing 


Another young archeologist, James A. 
Ford, who accompanied Mr. Chambers on 
his northern expedition, is remaining at 
Point Barrow, Alaska, through the winter, 
so as to be able to spend the full season 
next summer in excavations. 
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49th St. East of Broadway 


much to their liking. Special ladies’ floor with 
all conveniences. Accessible to 50 theatres, 
shops and all points of interest. Every room 
with private bath, shower, and radio. 











’ BETTER VIEWS OF THE INTERIOR 


HYSICIANS may have a better look 

at the inner workings of man with 
the aid of a new instrument that has just 
been perfected at the California Institute 
of Technology. It consists of two X-ray 
tubes spaced about as far apart as your 
two eyes. These work in rapid alterna- 
tion, throwing, one after the other, 
shadow pictures on a single screen. 


By looking through a shutter device 
which allows the right eye to view the 
screen at the time the right tube is work- 
ing, and the left eye to see when the left 
tube is giving out its rays, it is possible 
to see the inside of the body as though 
by means of a three-dimensional moving 
picture. 


MATHEMATICS IN BUSINESS 


OES higher mathematics have any 
place in business? Prof. Harry C. 
Carver of the University of Michigan says 
that it definitely has, and he told the 
American Mathematical Association just 
where the need is greatest. 
Mathematicians are needed to make 
the forecasts of what the market for a 
certain product will be several months 
from now, or forecasts of what business 
will be like, whether it will be booming 


Half a Million People 
have learned music this easy way 


You, too, Can Learn to Play Your 
Favorite Instrument Without 
a Teacher 


Fasyas A:B-C 
ANY of this half million didn't 
know one note from another— 
yet in half the usual time they learned 
to play their favorite instrument. 
Best of all they found learning music 


amazingly easy. No monotonous hours of exercises— 
no tedious scales—no expensive teachers. This simpli- 


Single from $2.50 Double from $3.50 


FREE GARAGE 
Your Host, S. J. Mitchell, Mng. Director 


lease. Ng $120 I @ s| 


CATALOG SENT FREE 29665 
Our artists will create new designs that will not 
cost any more than stock designs because you 
buy direct from factory at factory prices. 


C. K. GROUSE CO. 
212 Bruce Ave., No. Attleboro, Mass. 


This little American girl is holding a 

knife made to fit the hand of an Eskimo 

girl over a thousand years ago. The tiny 

dolls were the playthings of ancient 
Eskimo children 











le Men. 
LIFE 1000 YEARS AGO 


WORE than a thousand years ago a 
ML little Eskimo girl living in the Far 
North of Alaska was learning to cut out 
clothing and do other household tasks. 
The Eskimo women of that day did not 
have scissors; they used a special kind of 
knife shaped like a chopping knife or 
butcher’s mincing knife. The handle, in- 
stead of being at the end of the blade, 
was at the top. But this kind of knife was 
not easily used by the little girl, so some 
thoughtful elder made one especially for 
her with a beautiful carved ivory handle. 
In this he cut a hole on top where the 
frst finger would fit comfortably and on 
the side scooped out several depressions 
for the other fingers. 

Now the knife has become one of the 
prized possessions of the U. S. National 
Museum at Washington. For all these 
hundreds of years it has lain buried in 
the frozen soil of Alaska where it has 
just been dug out by Moreau B. Cham- 
bers, a representative of the Smithsonian 
Institution. A modern Eskimo who hap- 
pened to be nearby when the knife was 
found, recognized that it must be a “little 
girl’s knife”, especially made so that 
some young Eskimo of those prehistoric 
times would not cut herself. That it 
should have been preserved for such a 
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or whether it will have become a “depres- 
sion”. Accurate forecasts of this nature 
are necessary to prevent the ups and 
downs of business, but to be helpful they 
must not be vague statements but must 
be worked out accurately by the best 
available statistical methods. 
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very long time is an archeological wonder 
due to the fact that the soil of that region 
has been so solidly frozen—the Arctic ice 

x, archeologists call it. 

Snow goggles were among many other 
household articles unearthed by Mr. 
Chambers. These were made of wood and 
were used by the Eskimos to protect 
their eyes from the glare of the Arctic 
snow. Then there were harpoon heads of 
fossil ivory, and any number of articles 
for which neither archeologists nor 
modern Eskimos know the original use. 

especially rare interest is a little 
brush. The handle is a stick of wood. To 
this is tied a bunch of-short human hair. 


fied method, perfected by the U. 8. School of Music, 
made learning music as easy as A-B-C! 

From the very start you are playing real tunes 
perfectly, by note. Every step from beginning to 
end, is right before your eyes in print and picture. 
First you are told how to do a thing, then a picture 
shows you how, then you do it yourself and hear it. 
And almost before you know it, you are playing your 
favorite pieces—jazz, ballads, 
teacher could make it clearer. 


classics, No private 
The cost is surprisingly 
low—averaging only 
a few cents a day — 
and the price is the 
same for whatever 
instrument you 
choose. 

Learn now to play 
your favorite instru- 
ment and surprise all 
your friends. Change 
from a wall-flower to 
the center of attrac- 
tion. Musicians ‘are 





Piano A ‘ion 
Or Any Other Instrament 











FREE BOOKLET AND 
DEMONSTRATION 
LESSON 

If you really do want to play your favorite instru- 
ment, fill out and mail the coupon asking for our Free 
Booklet and Free Demonstration Lesson. These ex- 
plain our wonderful method fully and show you how 
easily and quickly you can learn to play at little 
expense. Instruments are supplied when needed— 
eash or credit. U. S. School of Music, 26711 Bruns- 
wick Bldg., New York City. 
U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
26711 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 
Send me your amazing free book, ‘‘Music Lessons in 
Your Own Home,” with introduction by Dr. Frank 
Crane; also Free Demonstration Lesson. This does 
not put me under any obligation. 


Name 
Address 
Instrument. 
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CREATIVE YOUTH PAGE 


Tod 


HEN I was five I used to have an imag- 

inary playmate. I’ve come to know 
since that is what they are called, though at 
the time I merely called him Tod, and knew 
him as real. He slept in the same bed with 
me, always had a place at the table (though 
he never ate), and whenever anybody gave 
me a gift he had to give a present to Tod, too. 
He was just as real to me as my mother, and 
sometimes I liked him more than her. 

We used to take long walks together, and 
we'd talk and talk and talk. Tod had the 
queerest ideas about some things. About mice 
and toads and even pebbles. He said they 
talked to him and he understood their lan- 
guage. He wouldn’t tell me what they said, 
though. He used to comfort me, and give me 
consoling thoughts, and sometimes when he 
had stepped in the hothouse (though Mother 
spanked me!), I would comfort him. 

As I grew older, Tod used to go away on 
trips, and come back only once in a while. 
The last time we met I was eight years old. 
I was building a bird house when he came, 
but I stopped that, and talked with him. I 
showed him the garden which I had helped 
plant, the schoolbooks I was reading, and the 
bird house. He was very much interested. A 
girl in my class in school walked by. I was 
suddenly ashamed of Tod, and wished he 
wasn’t there, making me look silly, talking to 
nothing. I turned back to him, but he was 
gone. He has never come back. I am glad 
of it, although when I am bored by common- 
place people, I wish he were there. Because 
Tod never bored me. 

Occasionally I think of him. Sometimes I 
wonder about him, wonder what made me 
Gr. ..s BRR... BORs.«.« OE tc 

—William Hagelin. 
Broadway High School, 
Seattle, Washington. 


To Our Courthouse 
O courthouse in a little western town, 
With your derby-hatted dome, 
With your steps so like a vest, 
And your law-abiding face 
Set within the great low plain 
That is your home. 











For Young Writers 


AS announced in the September 19 
issue, SCHOLASTIC throws open 
its pages once a month throughout the 
year for creative writing by high school 
students. ‘ There is not room to publish 
all we should like, but we are glad to 
consider for publication two kinds of 
material : 


Prose sketches, essays, or narra- 
tives of not more than 300 
words. 

Poems of not more than 50 lines, 
each. 


Only the best work will be chosen for 
the Creative Youth Page. If your writ- 
ing does not appear, don’t become dis- 
couraged, but study the work of good 
writers and try to improve your own. 
You can send in manuscripts at any 
time, as many as you wish. No prizes 
will-be given, but all manuscripts re- 
ceived will be considered for the Schol- 
astic Awards next spring Manuscripts 
cannot be returned unless postage ac- 
companies them, and no criticisms can 
be sent. 

On your manuscripts be sure to give 
your name, age, school, English teach- 
er’s name, and your town and state. 
The next Creative Youth Page will be 
in the December 12 issue. Get your 
manuscripts in early. Address: Creative 
Youth Editor, SCHOLASTIC, 155 East 
44th Street, New York City. 














BE A BOY EDITOR 
OR A GIRL AUTHOR 


The National Amateur Press Association (organ- 
ized 1876) has members in every State. Free amateur 
papers, manuscript publication, literary criticism, 
writing and printing prizes; annual convention, elec- 
tion, banquet. Write for free printed matter. 


E. C. KELLEY, President 
25 Pearl St., Burlington, Vt. 
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To me it seems 
You should smoke a brown cigar 
And stand upon the corner 
In some mighty teeming city, 
A detector of the people. 
—Olivia Williams. 
Fort Stockton (Texas) High School, 
Mrs. Isabelle Winter, Teacher. 


The Sparrow 
Waif of the city streets, 
Sleeping in dark retreats, 
Blithe is your chirping at morn. 
Feeding where gutters run, 
Urchins you never shun— 
Waifs like yourself they were born. 
—Irene Nyiradi. 17. 
John Hay High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Miss Emma J. Wilson, Teacher. 


Musings 
In a strange town— 
Yet all is so peculiarly familiar, 
I lie in my warm blankets at early morn, 
Lazily, 
And listen to the sounds of the village. 
The cheery whistle of the paper-boy and the 
dull thud 
Of the tightly-rolled newspaper, 
As it strikes my step. 








ART STUDENT 


THE first course in serious art study is 
ax ue not available, good photos will do. 


“drawing from antique’. Where 
GREEK SCULPTURE 


10%) contains 60 well chosen full page e photo plates, finely printed 


in Germany (with English text) e student use. 
addition, you will receive COLOR MI 
subscription to ARTISTS’ HE 


Mailed postpaid for $1. . 
URE GUIDE, 10 Landscape and Martie “COLOR STUDIES, and free 
LPS. Sa name will be added to our mailing list for special information 


D. plus charges. In 


about materials used by Painters and Commercial Artists, also about art publications. 


PETERS SUPPLY COMPANY, 132 West 43d Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Art Education Books and Artists’ Materials by Mail 


The milkman, returning from his befor. 
dawn deliveries; 

The empty bottles emit hollow clink-clanks 

As the old horse-and-wagon 

Jigs over the cobblestones. 

The queer yet pleasing sound made by the 

Diminishing noises of the retreating wagon, 

Further down the street, the muffled ani 
regular 

Beatings of a rug. 

In a strange town— 

Yet all is so peculiarly familiar. 

The world over, people are doing the sane 
things. 

The noises of my town are the noises of your 
town. 


—Alice C. Wight, 17. 
Danbury (Conn.) High School, 
Miss Elizabeth Tulloch, Teacher, 


War 


Smoke, rotten bodies, 
Din, shells, stench, 
HELL—This is WAR 
In earnest. 

Not a lovely, 

Heroic thing, 

Where men die 
Beautifully, 
Peacefully, 

Fighting for their country; 
But dirty, 

And low, 

And filthy. 


What does it do to us, 
Who have seen it, 
Who have lived 
Crashing, 
Clanging, 
Machines 

Among it all? 
We— 

Who have seen 
Bodies, corpses, 
Once beautiful 
And smooth 
Become 

A sticky mass 

Of blood and gore. 


It makes us 
Hate WAR, 
And blood, 
And disease. 
It makes us 
Hate those 
Who live like kings 
While we 
Sweat, swoon, 
And die— 
For them. 
—David H. Boyd. 


Taylor Allderdice High School, 
Pittsburgh, Po. 


Miss Diantha Riddle, Teacher. 


A Secret 
You know where the ships come in, 
And where the gypsies go. 

You know where all the rabbits live, 
But I know where blue-bells grow. 

—Jayne Stevens, 16. 

Mater Misericordia Academy, Merion, 
Sister M. Alberta Joseph. rae 

















SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


Any information you may desire regarding schools advertising in the Scholastic, or any particular type of school in which you may be interested, 
is b will be gladly answered by Scholastic School and College Service. Catalogs of these schools and colleges are free on request. Address your 
IS before letters, giving as much information as possible, to 

k Lillian R. Matlaw, Scholastic School and College Service, 155 East 44th Street, New York City 
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Story About the Anteater 
(Continued from page 18) 


It was funny that the knowledge that you 
had lost everything you most counted upon 
in life should come to you at a formal 
dinner party—while you talked over the 
President’s latest note to Germany with a 
dark-haired young officer whose voice had 
the honey of the South in it. Then she re- 
membered that she and Roger had first dis- 
covered their love for each other, not upon 
a moonlit greensward, but in the fly-specked 
waiting room of a minor railroad station—- 
and the present event began to seem less 
funny. Life was like that. It gave, inex- 
plicably, abruptly, with no regard for stage- 
setting or the properties of romance. And, as 
inexplicably and abruptly, it took away. 

While her mouth went on talking, a part 
of her mind searched numbly and painfully 
for the reasons which had brought this 
calamity about. They had loved each other 
in the beginning—even now, she was sure of 
that. They had not broken faith, they had 
tried to be wise, they had kept love on the 
high. ground, as far as mortals could. No 
deep division of nature sundered them— 
no innate fault in either, spreading under 
pressure, to break the walls of their house 
apart. She looked for a guilty party, but 
she could find none. There was only a pro- 
gression of days; a succession of tiny events 
that followed in each other’s footsteps with- 
out haste or rest. That was all, but that 
seemed to have been enough. And Roger 
was looking over at her—with that same odd, 
exploring glance she had used a moment 
ago. 

What remained? A house with a little 
boy asleep in it, a custom of life, certain 
habits, certain memories, certain hardships 
lived through together. Enough for most 
people, possibly? They had wanted more 
than that. 

Something said to her, “Well, and if— 
after all—the real thing hasn’t even come?” 
She turned toward her dinner partner, for the 
first time really seeing him. When you did 
see him, he was quite a charming person. 
His voice was delightful. There was noth- 
ing in him in the least like Roger Sharp. 

She laughed and saw, at the laugh, some- 
thing wake is his eyes. He too had not really 
been conscious of her before. But he was 
now. She was not thirty yet—she had kept 
her looks. She felt old powers, old states 
of mind, flowing back to her, things she had 
thought forgotten, the glamour of first youth. 
Somewhere, on the curve of a dark lake, a 
boat was drifting—a man was talking to her 
—she could hardly see his face, but she 
knew that it was not Roger’s— 

She was roused from the waking dream by 
Mrs. Lattimore’s voice. 

“Why, I'd never have dreamt!” Mrs. Latti- 
more was saying. “I had no idea!” She 
called down the table, “George! Do you know 
it’s these people’s anniversary—so sweet of 
them to come when—and I positively had 
to worm it out of Mr. Sharp!” 

Flora went hot and cold all over. She 
was sensible, she was broken-hearted, love 
was a myth, but she had particularly de- 
pended on Roger not to tell anybody that this 
was their anniversary. And Roger had told. 


She lived through the congratulations and 
the customary jokes about, “Well, this is 


your seventh year beginning—and you know 


what they say- about the seventh year!” She 
even lived through Mrs. Lattimore’s pensive, 
“Six years! Why, my dear, I never would 
have believed it! You’re children—posi- 
tive children!” 

She could have bitten Mrs. Lattimore. 
“Children!” she thought indignantly. “When 
I—when we—when everything’s in ruins!” 
She tried to freeze Roger, at long distance, 
but he was not looking her way. And then 
she caught her breath, for a worse fate was 
in store for her. 

Some one, most unhappily, had brought 
up the subject of pet animals. She saw a 
light break slowly on Roger’s face—she saw 
him lean forward. She prayed for the roof 
to fall, for time to stop, for Mrs. Lattimore 
to explode like a Roman candle into green 
and purple stars. But even as she prayed, 
she knew that it was no use. Roger was 
going to tell the anteater story. 

The story no longer seemed shocking to 
her, or even cruel. But it epitomized all the 
years of her life with Roger. In the course 
of those years, she calculated desperately, 
she had heard that story at least a hundred 
times. 

Somehow—she never knew how—she 
managed to survive the hundred and first 
recital, from the hideously familiar, “Well, 
there was a little town down South—” to the 
jubilant, “That’s Edward!” at the end. She 
even summoned up a fixed smile to meet the 
tempest of laughter that followed. And then, 
blessedly, Mrs. Lattimore was giving the 
signal to rise. 

The men hung behind at first—the ant- 
eater story had been capped by another— 
now they were all discussing the probabili- 
ties of war. Flora found herself unexpect- 
edly tete-a-tete with Mrs. Lattimore. 

“My dear,” the great lady was saying, “I'd 
rather have asked you another night, of 
course, if I'd known. But I am very glad 
you could come tonight. George particularly 
wished Mr. Golden to meet your brilliant 
husband—they are going into that Western 
project together, you know—and Tom Golden 
leaves tomorrow. So we both particularly 
appreciate your kindness in coming.” 

Flora felt a sudden, queer pulse of warmth 
through the cold fog that seemed to envelop 
her. “Oh,” she stammered, “but Roger and 
I have been married for years—and we were 
delighted to come—” She looked at the 
older woman. “Tell me, though,” she said, 
with an irrepressible burst of confidence, 
“doesn’t it ever seem to you as if you couldn’t 
bear to hear a—certain story again—not if 
you died?” 

A gleam of mirth appeared in Mrs. Lat- 
timore’s eyes. 

“My dear,” she said, “has George ever told 
you about his trip to Peru?” 

“No.” 

“Well, don’t let him.” She reflected. “Or 
no—do let him,” she said. “Poor George— 
he does get such fun out of it. And you 
would be a new audience. But it happened 
fifteen years ago, my dear—and I think I 
could repeat every word after him verbatim 
once he’s started. Even so—I often feel as if 
he’d never stop.” 

“And then what do you do?” said Flora 
breathlessly—far too interested now to re- 
member tact. 

The older woman smiled. “I think of the 
stofy I am going to tell about the guide in 
the Uffizi Gallery,” she said. “George must 


have heard that story ten thousand tims 
But he’s still alive.” 

She put her arm on the younger womay;; 
arm. 

“We're all of us alike, my dear,” she said 
“When I’m an old lady in a wheel chair 
George will still be telling me about Pen, 
But then, if he didn’t, I wouldn’t know ly 
was George.” 

She turned away, leaving Flora to ponder 
over her words. Her anger was not appeased 
—her life still lay about her in ruins—hy 
when the dark young officer came into the 
room she noticed that his face seemed rather 
commonplace and his voice was merely 
pleasant voice. 

Mr. Golden’s car dropped Roger and her. 
self at their house—the two men stayed a 
the gate for a moment, talking—she ran jn 
to see after the boy. He was sleeping peace. 
fully with his fists tight shut. He looked 
like Roger in his sleep. Suddenly, all around 
her, were the familiar sights and sounds of 
home. She felt tired and as if she had com 
back from a long journey. 

She went downstairs. Roger was just 
coming in. He looked tired too, she noticed, 
but exultant as well. 

“He had to rush off,” he said at once. 
“Left good-bye for you—hoped you wouldn't 
mind—said awfully nice things. He’s a great 
old boy, Flora—I’m glad we met him—and 
as for this new Western business, well—” 

She stared at him as he spoke. She had 
meant to say—but what had she meant to 
say? That life was over? At least a few 
cutting words in regard to the anteater. But 
he looked too tired now. 

He noticed the grave look on her face and 
his own grew grave. 

“But [I’m sorry, darling,” he said. “Did 
you mind a lot? Well, I did—but it couldn't 
be helped. You bet your life that next 
time—” 

“Oh, next time,” she said and kissed him. 
“Of course I didn’t mind. We're different— 
aren’t we?” 

















































* * * 


That prominent and charming matron, 
Mrs. Roger Sharp, now seated at the head 
of her own dinner table, from time to time 
made the appropriate interjections—the 
“Reallys?” and “Yes, indeeds!” and “That's 
what I always tell Roger”—which comprised 
the whole duty of a hostess in Colonel Cran- 
dall’s case. Colonel Crandall was singularly 
restful—give him these few crumbs and he 
could be depended upon to talk indefinitely. 
and yet without creating a conversational 
desert around him. Mrs. Sharp was very 
grateful to him at the moment—she wanted 
to retire to a secret place in her mind and 
observe her dinner party for an instant as 4 
spectator—and Colonel Crandall was giving 
her the chance. 

It was going very well indeed. She had 
hoped for it from the first, but now she was 
sure of it and she gave a tiny, inaudible sigh 
of relief. Roger was at his best—the young 
Du Boses had recovered from their initial 
shyness—Mr. Whitehouse had not yet em- 
barked upon local politics—the soufflé had 
been a success. She relaxed a little and let 
her mind drift off upon other things. 

Tomorrow Roger must remember about 
the light gray suit, she must make 4 dental 
appointment for Jennifer, Mrs. Quaritch 
must be dealt with tactfully in the matter 
of the committee. It was too early to decide 
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and times a 
shout the camp yet, but Roger junior must 


jnow they were proud that he was going to 
te in the school play, and if Mother intended 
to give UP her trip just because of poor old 


T womans 


” she saj ; 

heel a \iss Tompkins—well, something would have 

out Per, to be done. There were also the questions 

know rs of the new oil-furnace, the Community Chest, 
o 


and the Brewster wedding. But none of 


these really bothered her—life was always The Girl: I should think you'd feel as 





t \ . >. . . 

pice jusy—and, at the moment, she felt an ‘ py = bate fe ane _ 

a unwonted desire to look back into Time. : « * 

- into ra Ten years since the Armistice, next WHY I COMMITTED SUICIDE “See if you can laugh that off,” said the fat 
I lost my rosy dreams of life; man’s wife as she wired a button on his vest. 


ed rather age November. Ten years. And Roger junior fli 
yas sixteen—and she and Roger had been —- — —— yy aon linger : . . 


married since 1910. Pretty soon they would I broke my ukulele finger! 


and her be celebrating their twentieth anniversary. e e ‘ Rady x. Ly 
. ; seemed incredible, but it was true. ’ . P : examination I can sell them to a magazine for 
stayed at a! seem . Mrs. Firefly: Go. I never want to see your 15 hundred dollars each.’ 


© ran in She looked back through those yeats, see- face again. 4 e e e 
1g peace. ing an ever-younger creature with her own Mr. Firefly: Oke. You glow your way and BASL: Del. ee msde. 


© looked ME face, a creature that laughed and wept for Tl glow mine. e e e Dad: But, son, if I get you a drum you'll 


1 around My forgotten reasons, ran wildly here, sat solemn “Have you anything good for mosquitoes?” disturb me very much. 
ounds of asa young judge there. She was no longer “You might let them bite you; they’d enjoy R.0.T.C.: No, I won't. Ill drum only 


ad come am that creature, though they had owned the that.” when you are asleep. 
ame body. She felt a pang of sympathy * cs ra ° es ; 
for that young heedlessness, a pang of humor = “How is a trombone like a ball game?” A reporter, interviewing President Von 


merel 
he “Now, boys,” said the Scotch professor, “if 


you'll just put a few crazy answers in your 








yas jj . " E : - 
0 ss well. She was not old, but she had been You have to slide to base. Hindenburg, hoped to learn the secret of his 
, ges amazing courage and control: “President 
Pay Py oi Von Hindenburg, what do you do when you're 

at once, Roger and she—the beginning—the first herself would tell the story about Joan and nervous?” 


vouldn't Mag years—Roger junior’s birth. The war grow- the watering pot. “I whistle.” is 
ing up in the sky—the little boy who had Jennifer crept back into the darkened “But I've never heard you whistle. 
I never whistle.” 
e « * 
‘ Senge: “Why don’t you get a good 
: 3 , rush? You could do twice as much work.” 
She saw it all go by, without haste and yet Jennifer drew a long breath. The mem- Painter: “Well, sir, I ain't got twice as 


with such swiftness. Life and the changes ory of the lighted dinner table rose before much work to do.” 

of it, Almost twenty years of marriage—of her, varicolored, glittering, portentous—a * * * 

course Roger and she were different—but stately omen—a thing of splendor and Widow (to only son): Stop biting your 
twenty years meant a good deal these days. mystery, to be pondered on for days till its fingernails, Walt! You're all I have left. 

Well, she thought, that’s being alive. But I last crumb of significance was exhausted. 
want to go on with it. You never under- How could she ever make Joan see it as she 
stand, I suppose. I’m beginning to under- had seen it? And Joan was such a baby, 


a great 
m—and died—the strange clutch of the war coming room. 


a close, for a moment, for a year. Then peace “Well?” said an eager whisper from the 
she had and building years—and Jennifer and Joan. other bed. 
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— stand. anyway. 
“Yes, that’s what I always tell Roger,” “Oh—nobody saw me,” she said, in a bored A N E W SCHOLASTIC 
d him. ~ said automatically. Colonel Crandall . “But 4 pone —— = = 
re smiled and proceeded. He was still quite @nd on, yes—father to e anteater story 
a handsome, she thought, in his dark way, but again.” AWA R D 
he was getting very bald. Roger’s hair had ——————— 
a few gray threads in it, but it was still Reprinted from the Century Magazine, IN BASKETRY 
oe thick and unruly. She liked men to keep Oct., 1928, by permission of the publishers. 
: a their hair. THE National Crafts Supply Company spon- 
vile She noticed a small white speck on the Securi t sors a new Award in this fascinating Arts 
That's curve of the stairway, but said nothing. The y and Crafts project. Eight prizes are awarded 
sainal wrapper was warm and if Jennifer wasn’t (Continued from page 20) for outstanding work in reed and raffia: First 
Cre noticed she would. creep back to bed soon f Id cod — ‘ $50.00, second $25.00, third $15.00, and five 
alarly enough. It was different with Joan. ae ae eer cooperation ar ee —— awards of $5.00 “— merchandise. For = 
d he Suddenly, she was alert. Mrs. Du Bose, at tenance of peace; third, by defending plete information write to Scholastic, Wa- 
itely Roger’s pes of the table had mentioned the herself, fortifying her borders and main- a ae gromge  gystie a 
reamed’ eae ’ Ne bane standing seme. book — or see the announcement in the 
ional Zoo. She knew what that meant—Zoo—the ‘@!ning a hug : & y: December 12th issue of SCHOLASTIC. 
very new buildings—the new Building Commis- France was disappointed in the first 
nted sioner—and Mr. Whitehouse let loose on his two expectations. Hence, she resorted to THE higher standards of quality that are al- 
and favorite political grievance all through the the third to guarantee her security. The ways associated with our complete selec- 
as a - of the dinner. She caught Roger’s eye United States Senate, following what it | tien of —— — — = the 
vin, or a miraculous instant—Mr. Whitehouse : : a : primary requisites for competitive work. 
B ‘ie deak: dates te aes. ex tee believed to be public opinion in America, 
had hed the signal, Reger would cave them. She has refused to date to codperate with the Basketry Wax Craft 
was saw his left hand tapping in its little gesture other nations of the world by joining the Leather Craft Batiking 
sigh —felt him suddenly draw the threatened League of Nations. It also refused to Weaving School 
ung peace of the party to him and soothe it. How guarantee the security of France in a Pottery Supplies 
itial young and amused his face looked under the separate defensive treaty. Hence, the Metal Work 
em- candle light! French insist that they must protect them- 
re Bi sp ape me of one of our favorite selves. To do so they maintain gigantic e 
et Stories,” he was saying. She sank back in i i i i 
i Sue eee encarta | Morte we ET 
€ Was going to tell ater story— aay ; ; rts-Crafts Catalogue 
“a even if some of the payer 8 = Thus fear and suspicion still mark inter- 
“ would have to laugh, he always told it so national relations in central Europe. NATIONAL CRAFTS SUPPLY 
reo well. She smiled in anticipation of the tri. __ It is clear, therefore, that to guarantee Co., Inc. 
ide umphant “That’s Edward!” And, after that, the security of Europe, the world must 94 Lexington Ave., New York City 








if Mr. Whitehouse | still threatened, she (Concluded on page 42) 
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Security 
(Concluded from page 41) 


first guarantee the security of France. 
How can this be done? There are many 
who maintain that one important step is 
the fullest participation of the United 
States—the strongest, richest nation of 
all—in the League of Nations, that a sec- 
ond is the disarmament of the nations. 


The Tangle of World Disarmament 


No issue over world security is more 
important than this one. There are but 
two alternatives—either all of the leading 
nations must arm to the teeth or all must 
lay down their guns together. Most of 
them are now armed to the teeth. The re- 
sult is a Europe in constant turmoil and 
now approaching bankruptcy and the 
wrecking of her industrial civilization. It 
is clear that the first alternative has been 
tried and has failed. Must not the world 
now resort to the other? Musi it not 
scrap its navies, armies, and fortifica- 
tions, every kind of war material, and 
refuse to build more, except enough to 
be thrown into a common pool to act as 
an international police force? 


The nations are to consider this 
crucial issue at the Disarmament Con- 
ference of February, 1932. Before that 
time arrives the thinking people of the 
world should master all sides of the ques- 
tion and bring their influence to bear on 
their representatives at the Conference. 


Permanent Security 


At best, however, the solution of these 
immediate problems will provide only 
temporary security. A more permanent 
basis of security must also be achieved. 
This can be done only by a world-wide 
program of education—adult education 
as well as the education of children and 
youth. Permanent security can rest only 
upon true understanding. The peoples of 
the world must come to understand their 
common needs and interests and their 
absolute dependence upon one another. 
Already marked beginnings are being 
made through the motion picture, the 
radio, and daily newspapers. The people 
of each nation are recognizing the simi- 
larities in their ways of living and those 
of other peoples. Thus the basis for 
mutual understanding is being laid. 

But more must be done. The schools of 
the sixty nations of the earth must con- 
sciously build tolerant understanding. In 
these schools are more than 100,000,000 
children and youth. It is through these 
that we shall build that sympathetic un- 
derstanding of other peoples which is the 
very foundation of security. Through 
well-informed teachers, through rich 
libraries of reading materials, through 
motion pictures, through music and the 
arts, new attitudes of mutual respect and 
admiration must be developed. One must 
believe in his neighbor to feel secure. 





Sometimes WE 
are surprised 


UT we try not to showit.., 

This time a husband said 
his wife was arriving in 10 min- 
utes, and could we help him ar- 
range a surprise dinner party 
for her? Here was a list of 12 
guests... would we telephone 
them and ‘‘fix things up”’ while 
he dashed to meet his wife at 
the station? There were 14 at 
that dinner... and his wife was 
really surprised! 


It’s our belief that a hotel 
should do more than have large, 
airy rooms, comfortable beds, 
spacious closets. Beyond that, 
we daily try to meet the sur- 
prise situation (without sur- 
prise), no matter what the 
guest wants. 
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